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WORK  AND  WEALTH 


‘Look  at  that  wealthy  citizen !  His  dress  is  plain — - 
his  manner  unpretending;  but  his  home  glitters 
with  luxury,  and  only  the  chosen  guests,  whom 
he  haughtily  styles  his  equals,  are  allowed  to  enter 
that  sanctuary.  No  European  noble  is  more  ex¬ 
clusive  in  his  pleasures,  or  more  jealous  of  the 
smallest  advantage  that  his  privileged  position 
confers  upon  him.”— De  Tocqukville,  “Democ¬ 
racy  in  America.” 


CAPITAL.  COMPETITION.  RICH  AND  POOR. 

Judge  It  is  very  true,  that  the  legal  and  political  changes 
which  we  have  considered  will  not  effect  any  vital  good  at  all,  will 
not  satisfy  any  human  needs.  With  even  perfect  administration 
of  justice  and  of  public  affairs  nothing  yetis  won  but  emptiness. 
Man’s  nature  is  not  exhausted  by  his  being  a  citizen,  as  all  writers  on 
matters  concerning  the  common  welfare  seem  to  think. 

Andrew. — And  as  our  “  statesmen  ”  seem  *to  think.  Is  it  not 
written  in  living  characters  on  their  sweaty  brows,  that  they  verily 
believe  that  they  have  immensely  benefited  mankind?  I,  for  my 
part,  cannot  see  in  this  privilege  of  constituting  the  eight  millionth 
part  of  Congress  by  proxy  anything  but  the  merest  trifle.  It  is 
certainly  with  me  a  question,  whether  civil  liberty,  by  itself,  is  to 
the  great  multitude  worth  the  trouble  of  agitation. 

Laurence.— There  is  one  good,  the  only  one  really  valuable  to 
human  beings ;  one  to  which  every  man’s  moral  sense  tells  him  he 
has  an  equal  right  with  every  other  man ;  the  one  towards  which, 
consequently,  all  human  conduct  should  be  directed,  and  to  which’ 
nevertheless,  the  State  is  supremely  indifferent :  that  good  is  Hap¬ 
piness. 

J udge. — How  can  the  State  provide  its  citizens  with  happiness, 
not  to  say  equal  happiness,  when  every  man,  and  even  the  same 
person  at  different  periods  of  his  life  has  a  different  conception  and 
standard  of  happiness  ? 

Laurence. — Let  two  men  of  the  most  unlike  faculties  exercise 
them  all  harmoniously,  and  they  are  equally  happy,  even  as  two 
vessels  of  unequal  size  may  be  equally  full  of  a  liquid.  What  the 
State  can  do,  is  to  establish  conditions  that  will  make  this  harmon¬ 
ious  exercise  of  all  the  human  faculties  possible  to  everybody. 

Andrew.— Why  is  it,  that  the  State  has  not  established  these 
conditions  ;  that  it  has  been  so  indifferent  to  the  general  happiness? 
Is  it  not  that  there  are  in  society  not  only  dominant  powers  that 
shape  the  actual  constitution  of  the  State  in  matters  of  form — we 
have  seen  that  lawyers  rule  in  the  legal  sphere  and  party  leaders 
in  the  political  sphere — but  that  there  is  also  a  Power  that  con¬ 
trols  it  in  matters  of  substance. 

Laurence— Precisely  so.  There  is  the  Power  which  dominates 
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tlie  industrial  sphere  :  the  Social  Power,  that  always  has  been  the 
preponderating  Power,  which  always  has  governed  the  govern¬ 
ment  ,  always  identified  the  State  with  itself ;  the  Power  that  vir¬ 
tually  enacts,  executes  and  interprets  the  law.  and  moulds  the  very 
institutions  acording  to  its  interests.  This  Power  has  throughout 
our  civilization  been  one  and  the  same — Individual  Wealth.  Not 
always  however,  the  same  form  of  wealth.  During  the  first  period 
it  was  that  part  of  wealth  which  consisted  in  slaves ;  then  that 
which  was  formed  of  land,  and  at  the  present  time  that  which  is 
known  as  Capital. 

Andrew. — So  that  what  was  meant  by  Law  and  Order,  or  the 
Established  Order,  during  these  periods,  was  first  Slavery,  then 
Feudalism  and  Serfdom,  and  now  the  system  of  Profits  and  Wages. 

Judge. — Please  do  not  go  so  fast.  You  distinguish,  I  understand, 
between  Wealth  and  Capital,  you  say  for  instance,  that  palaces 
with  all  the  luxuries  they  contain  are  Wealth,  not  Capital.  Next,  you 
seem  to  consider  Capital  responsible  for  all  the  unhappiness  their 
is  in  the  world.  What  shall  we  then  say  of  the  skill  of  the  mechanic, 
the  genius  of  the  artist,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  scientist,  which 
Political  Economy  also  calls  Capital? 

Andrew — Ah  !  that  indeed  makes  of  us  all  a  band  of  brother 
capitalists!  But, — then  we  have  among  us  a  great  many  starving  cap¬ 
italists.  And  again,  I  should  really  like  to  know  if  the  bodily  charms 
of  women  are  also  to  be  taken  as  Capital.  That,  Judge,  is  a  very 
easy  way  of  banishing  our  troubles  but  also  a  very,  very  loose 
way.  You  will  easily  see  the  relation  of  Capital  to  the  misery  we 
see  all  around  us,  when  you  become  fully  aware  of  its  source. 

Judge — I  have  seen  it  stated  by  one  of  the  highest  authorities,* 
that  the  source  of  Capital  is  saving;  that  Capital  is  the  result  of 
saving. 

Andrew — Wherefore  we  could  not  possibly  get  along  in  this 
world  without  capitalists,  because  we  must  have  somebody  to  do 
the  “saving”  for  us,  is  it  not  so  ?  And  that  thus  capitalists  are  a 
highly  deserving  class  of  people,  indeed !  Let  us,  however,  do  our 
own  thinking,  and  we  may  dispense  with  “authorities”  as  such;  while 
we  at  the  same  time  appropriate  to  our  own  use  whatever  we  find 
any  where  that  teaches  us  anything.  In  order  to  save  something,  we 
must  first  have  it.  All  that  we  have  is  either  consumable  or  incon¬ 
sumable.  The  consumable  goods,  like  grain  and  meat,  cannot  be 
saved  for  any  length  of  time;  they  must  be  consumed  or  they  spoil. 
The  inconsumable  things,  like  machinery,  raw  materials,  or  coin, 
must  be  saved  anyhow,  since  they  cannot  be  consumed;  and  if  it  is 
any  merit  in  capitalists,  that  they  have  saved  these,  why !  then  it 
must  be  accounted  them  a  merit,  I  suppose,  that  they  have  “saved” 
the  very  Earth  itself,  or  the  Moon,  since  they  have  not  yet  con¬ 
sumed  them  either. 

Judge— But  the  capitalist  may  sell  his  inconsumable  property 
and  squander  the  proceeds. 

Andrew— That  has  not  the  least  effect  on  Capital  as  a  whole. 
The  inconsumable  Capital,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  all,  is  still 
there.  Transferring  it  does  not  put  an  end  to  it,  as  burning  does. 
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It  is  of  no  consequence  to  society,  whether  this  engine,  or  this 
ore  belongs  to  John  or  to  James.  These  and  many  other  fallacies, 
however,  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  wdiat  calls  itself  Political  Econo¬ 
my  contents  itself  with  teaching  individuals  how  to  get  rich,  and 
to  look  upon  society  from  the  standpoint  of  the  trader. 

Laurence — Political  Economy  is  a  very  narrow  science,  because 
its  scope  simply  is  to  bring  the  existing  social  arrangements  into  a 
system.  It  came  in  with  our  modern  social  order  and  it  will  go 
out  with  it.  Out  of  it  will  then  rise  a  Social  Economy,  which  will 
unfold  principles  that  will  serve  as  the  foundation  for  the  prosper¬ 
ity  of  the  whole  human  society. 

Judge — I  will  tell  you  what  have  been  my  ideas  on  this  matter. 
It  has  seemed  absurd  to  me  to  attribute  capital  wholly  or  mainly 
to  saving,  which  is  merely  a  negation,  and  simply  means  being  in¬ 
active.  Keither  does  Capital  owe  its  existence  to  exchange  —  which 
produces  nothing  ;  nor  to  one  taking  advantage  of  another,  for 
what  by  that  process  one  gain's,  the  other  loses.  It  is  more  sensi¬ 
ble  to  say,  that  it  is  the  result  of  work,  but  even  that  is  not  quite 
satisfactory,  since  races  of  men  have  been  working  for  centuries, 
without  producing  Capital.  If  you  protest  against  “  saved,”  why 
is  it  not  correct  to  say,  Capital  is  accumulated  work  ?  To  accumu¬ 
late  is  at  least  to  do  something. 

Andrew — Yes,  but  I  objected  to  u  saving,”  mainly  because  it 
suggests  the  false  notion,  that  Capital  has  been  formed  by  wage 
laborers  laying  up  their  earnings  and  in  doing  so,  becoming  Capita¬ 
lists.  To  say  that  capital  is  “  accumulated  work/7  while  it  is  true, 
is  just  as  vague;  and  nothing  is  so  dangerous  as  a  truth  in  a  de¬ 
lusive  dress.  Your  definition  does  not  state,  who  does  the  work¬ 
ing  and  who  the  accummulating ;  it  insinuates,  that  both  are  done 
by  the  same  person.  If  that  were  so,  the  multitude  might  well 
ask  the  pertinent  question,  why  those  who  work  most  do  not  ac¬ 
cumulate  Capital.  No,  to  find  out  what  Capital  in  its  very  nature 
is,  we  must  dispel  the  mist  which  hides  its  birth.  Let  a  person 
have  a  sum  of  money,  which  he  wants  to  use  in  production.  He  is 
not  by  that  fact  a  capitalist,  properly  speaking;  whether  he  is 
ever  to  be  one  depends  on  how  that  money  will  be  used.  Had  he 
lived  somo  centuries  ago,  he  would  have  learned  a  trade,  shoemak¬ 
ing  for  instance,  and  become  a  master;  then  he  would  have  bought 
the  necessary  tools  and  leather,  and  commenced  in  his  own  dwell¬ 
ing  to  make  boots  and  shoes  for  his  family  and  dependents ;  next 
for  the  customers  that  gave  him  their  orders,  and  then,  perhaps, 
some  for  the  limited  demand  of  the  little  town,  where  he  lived. 
Part  of  his  earnings  he  would  expend  in  restoring  his  stock,  another 
part  in  subsistence  and  enjoyment;  the  rest  he  might  hoard.  There 
would  be  no  capital  formed.  He  would  be  a  worker,  own¬ 
ing  his  instruments  of  work,  but  no  capitalist.  In  our  days  all  this 
is  different.  Our  moneyed  man  can  now  engage  in  shoemaking 
without  knowing  the  trade  at  all, — without  knowing  anything,  in 
fact,  except  to  add  and  to  divide.  He  finds  in  the  market  ma¬ 
chinery  and  leather;  but  he  finds  also  another  ware,  unknown  to  his 
predecessor  ;  that  ware  is  Labor.  The  only  thing  he  needs  to  do,  is  to 
buy  some  mental  Labor,  that  is,  a  superintendent.  This  superin. 
tendent  then  buys  machinery,  leather  and  also  manual  Labor, 
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There  is  no  money  paid  out  for  the  latter,  as  little  as  for  the  mental 
Labor,  but  a  contract  is  made  to  employ  it  for  a  week  or  a  month 
and  then  to  pay  for  it  after  having  used  it.  All  these  wares  are  then 
taken  to  the  factory  of  our  money-man,  who  looks  on,  while  Labor 
makes  leather  and  the  machinery  used  up  into  boots  and  shoes.  We 
now  discover  this  peculiarity,  that  none  of  these  products  are  made 
for  the  money-man’s  own  use  or  that  of  his  family, — if  they  need 
any  boots,  he  may  think  it  desirable  to  go  and  buy  them  elsewhere  ; 
they  are  all  manufactured  for  others,  they  are  all  taken  into  the 
market,  for  there  they,  like  all  wares,  from  guano  to  diamonds, 
from  rags  to  silks,  have  a  certain  value.  At  this  point  it  is  all- 
important  to  determine  what  that  value  is,  for  our  whole  social 
system  hinges  thereon.  Observe  that  these  boots  and  shoes  owe 
their  existence  to  two  agents  exclusively:  to  Nature  and  Labor ; 
Labor  is  their  father  and  Nature  is  their  mother  ;  Labor  made  the 
machinery  and  the  leather  out  of  Nature  ;  Labor  formed  the  leather 
and  machinery  consumed  into  boots  and  shoes.  Mark  further, 
that  all  articles  in  the  market  have  this  one  thing  in  common,  that 
they  are  representatives  of  human  labor;  and  that  this  human 
labor,  of  whatever  nature  it  is,  however  complicated  it  is,  can 
always  be  reduced  to  ordinary  labor,  can  always  be  considered  as 
multiplied  common  labor.  Suppose  100  hours  of  common  labor 
were  necessary,  under  the  customary  mode  of  production,  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  boots  and  shoes,  and  another  100  hours  necessary  to  make 
the  machinery  and  the  leather  consumed,  then  the  natural  value  of 
these  boots  and  shoes  would  be  200  hours  of  common  labor. 
Assume  further,  that  they  in  the  market  are  exchanged  for  an 
amount  of  another  ware,  say  of  gold,  to  the  production  of  which 
the  same  number  ol  hours  of  ordinary  labor  are  requisite  with  the 
customary  means  by  which  it  is  produced ;  that  is,  assume  that  the 
exchange  value  of  the  boots  and  shoes  are  equal  to  their  natural 
value.  That  gold  is  then  brought  to  the  office  of  our  money-man. 
But  why  did  he  engage  in  this  sport,  if  equal  amounts  of  labor 
exchange  ?  Now  we  come  to  it.  He  takes  half  of  this  gold— that 
is  his  outlay  for  machinery  and  leather  consumed  (and  in  machinery 
I  include  the  whole  factory) ;  the  other  half  he  divides  into  two — 
to  make  the  process  simple,  I  will  say — equal  parts.  One  part  he 
gives  to  his  Labor,  mental  and  manual ;  and  the  other  part — to 
whom  does  it  belong  ?*  True,  it  also  is  the  product  of  that  Labor, 
but  he  agreed  to  pay  a  certain  sum  for  that,  and  he  has  paid  it. 
Does  it  belong  to  himself  ?  He  has  given  no  equivalent  for  it, 
done  nothing  whatever  for  it,  except  going  through  the  effort  of 
buying  the  superintendent.  Never  mind  !  he  calls  it  “  profit,”  and 
puts  it  in  his  pocket.  Now  he  is  properly  a  capitalist.  His  increased 
capital  passes  through  another  such  operation,  and,  like  a  sponge, 
absorbs  more  and  more  surplus  labor.  The  more  others  work  for 
him,  the  richer  our  capitalist  becomes.  That  is  the  way  the  whole, 
incredibly  large,  and  ever-increasing  capital  of  the  world  has  been 
made  ;  and  you  can  appreciate  its  magnitude,  when  you  learn  that 
the  wealth  accumulated  in  England  during  this  century,  is  equal 
to  all  the  wealth  accumulated  during  all  previous  centuries.  Now 
the  mystery  is  solved.  We  know  now,  that  u  profit”  is  the  fruit  of 
Labor  used,  but  not  paid  for,  and  that  Capital  is  accuynulated  unpaid 
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wages.  In  this  difference  between  wages  paid  atid  the  proceeds  of 
Labor,  in  this  little  fold  lies  hidden  the  germ  of  all  Capital,  all  profit, 
interest ,  and  rent ,  all  pauperism ,  and  nearly  all  crime. 

Judge — There  are  several  things  in  your  exposition  that  need 
further  comment.  However,  if  it  is  correct,  it  may  explain  all  that 
is  puzzling  about  interest.  It  has  been  a  mystery  to  me,  how  a 
dead  thing  like  $500  can  in  10  years  produce  other  $500  and  grow  to 
be  $1,000.  To  me  it  has  appeared  flimsy  to  say,  as  is  common,  that 
the  increase  is  a  reward  to  the  capitalist  for  his  abstinence,  for — 
apart  from  your  demurrer  that  the  capitalist  cohld  not  devour  his 
$500,  if  he  tried  to — the  apple  which  the  boy  does  not  eat  before 
going  to  bed  does  not  grow  bigger  during  the  night :  the  boy’s  re¬ 
ward  is  his  having  the  same  amount  of  apple  the  next  morning. 
Another  mystery  to  me  has  been  the  fact,  that  charging  interest 
was  m  former  times  infamous,  while  economists  now  consider  it  one 
of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man. 

Andrew — The  reason  is,  that  our  judgments  are  based  on 
what  is  mostly  done.  In  former  time,  when  they  borrowed  money, 
they  generally  were  in  distress,  and  it  was  properly  deemed  dis¬ 
graceful  to  take  advantage  of  another’s  misfortunes;  now  a  person 
generally  borrows  money  in  order  to  “make”  money  in  the  manner 
I  have  described.  The  trouble  he  is  in  is  the  trouble  how  to  get  rich, 
and  the  capitalist  likes  to  share  that  trouble  with  him.  Interest 
is  nothing  but  a  part  of  the  profit,  a  division  of  the  spoils  ;  hence  we 
find  that  the  higher  profits  are,  the  higher  is  interest. 

Judge — One  difficulty  is  this :  are  you  sure  that  the  law  of  value 
as  stated  by  you  is  correct  ?  You  mentioned  diamonds  ;  suppose 
I  find  one;  its  value  is  certainly  far  above  the  trouble  of  picking 
it  up. 

Andrew — People  are  notin  the  habit  of  finding  diamonds  here  ; 
they  would  cost  the  finder  dear  enough,  if  he  would  seek  them 
where  they  are  usually  found. 

Judge. — That  is  true.  Yet,  this  illustration  of  the  diamond  has 
made  a  French  economist*  assert,  that  the  value  of  a  thing  is — not 
the  amount  of  labor  done,  as  you  said, — but  the  service  done  to 
the  buyer  in  saving  him  a  certain  amount  of  trouble. 

Andrew — More  “  saving  ”  !  Just  as  to  say,  that  the  value  of  a 
ticket  from  here  to  Chicago  is  determined  by  the  time,  trouble 
and  expense  which  I  save  in  not  walking  that  distance  !  Why,  our 
progress  depends  on  just  the  contrary,  on  this,  that  the  price  of 
an  article  is  far  less  than  the  amount  of  work  I  should  do,  if  I 
should  make  it  for  myself,  if  I  were  able  to  do  it  at  all. 

Judge — Another  objection  is,  that  you  take  no  notice  whatever 
of  the  law  of  demand  and  supply. 

Andrew. — I  am  not  simpleton  enough  to  disregard  a  natural 
law  with  unrestricted  sway  under  our  present  system.  As  the 
amounts  of  labor  determine  the  natural  value,  so  demand  and  sup¬ 
ply  determines  the  exchange  value  of  wares.  It  makes  their  price 
vibrate  now  as  little  above,  now  alittle  below  the  natural  value,  ex¬ 
cept  as  to  those  wares  like  rare  pictures  and  wines  whose  de¬ 
mand  always  considerably  exceeds  the  supply,  and  whose  price 
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is  therefore  always  above  their  natural  value.  In  my  illustration 
I  assumed  the  demand  to  balance  the  supply.  If  the  demand  had 
been  less,  my  undertaker’s  profits  would  have  been  a  little  less 
than  assumed;  if  on  the  other  hand  greater,  his  profits  would  have 
been  correspondingly  greater.  But  observe,  that  that  excess  only 
comes  out  of  the  consumers  ;  profits  proper  always  come  out  of 
the  producers.  I  spoke  of  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  having 
full  sway.  That  is  not  so.  It  would  somewhat  better  with  us 
if  it  had.  No,  a  small  handful  of  individuals  are  allowed  constantly 
to  interfere  with  that  natural  law,  either  converting  it  to  their 
own  use  by  conspiracy,  or  deranging  its  workings  by  gambling. 

Judge — How  do  you  account  for  the  small  share  of  Labor  in 
what  it  itself  produces;  a  share  you  assumed  to  be  but  one  half? 

Andrew — I  accounted  for  it,  as  soon  as  I  called  Labor  a  ware. 
In  itself  Labor  has  worth ,  that  is,  ability  to  produce;  as  a  ware  it 
has  value ,  and  that  value  is,  precisely  as  with  all  other  wares,  the 
amount  of  ordinary  work  necessary  to  raise  and  maintain  a  laborer 
in  the  manner  customary  at  a  given  age  and  in  a  given  country.  In 
other  words,  if  a  laborer  can  sell  his  labor  at  all,  he  must  sell  it  for 
wages,  now  a  little  above,  now  a  little  below  what  it  costs  him  to 
live  and  raise  a  family.  These  wages  I  put  in  my  illustration  as 
equal  to  the  profits,  though  in  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  the 
wages  bear  a  little  higher  proportion,  because  it  requires  less 
capital  than  most  other  enterprises;  but  take  the  average,  and  we 
find  that  in  this  country,  in  the  year  from  June  1,  1869  to  May  31, 
1870,  the  share  of  the  worker  in  every  $100  worth  of  manufactured 
products  was  only  $19.  40  ;  while  the  portion  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  the  capitalists,  after  paying  back  their  outlay  for  mater¬ 
ials,  amounted  to  $23.41.  The  cruel  working  of  our  Social  Order 
lies  in  this,  that  there  is  nothing  coming  to  the  producer  beyond 
necessaries  and  decencies  of  life,  and  that  even  the  most  loathsome 
and  irksome  labor  is  not  sure  of  subsistence;  in  this  that  all  in¬ 
crease  of  capacity  to  produce  does  not  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
Labor,  but  goes  to  enrich  the  Capitalist  ;  in  this  that  a  man  does  not 
become  richer  the  more  he  works,  but  as  we  have  seen,  the  more  others 
work  for  him. 

Laurence — Here  is  .a  passage  from  a  somewhat  celebrated 
“Lecture  to  Young  Men:”  “God  has  formed  a  beautiful  partner¬ 
ship  between  Capital  and  Labor,  which  not  even  death  can 
dissolve,  for  it  descends  from  generation  to  generation.” 

Andrew — I  can  illustrate  that  “beautiful  partnership”  by  another 
celebrated  address  of  a  manufacturer  to  his  laborers:  “Noble 
spinners !  BY*  have  gained  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  is 
mine,  the  three  and  sixpence  daily  was  yours;  adieu,  drink  my 
health  with  this  groat  each,  which  I  give  you  over  and  above.” 
And  other  gentlemen  talk  so  unctuously  of  the  “harmony”  between 
Capital  and  Labor.  Oh  yes !  there  is  a  beautiful  harmony — where 
they  are  united  in  one  hand.  But  can  these  people  not  see,  that 
Capital  and  Labor  is  something  different  from  individual  capitalists 
and  individual  laborers  ?  Will  they  not  See  the  distinction  between 
a  person  selling  his  goods  and  a  laborer  selling  his  own  self?  Can 
they  not  see,  or  will  they  not  see,  that  to  be  a  ware  is  inferior  to 
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being  a  slave  ?  The  relation  of  master  and  slave  is  at  any  rate  a 
human  relation. 

Judge — Since  Labor  was  not  a  ware  a  few  hundred  years  back, 
what  is  it  that  makes  it  a  ware  now  ? 

Andrew — The  principle  of  the  middle-ages — custom,  was  in 
many  respects  the  protector  of  the  worker;  the  principle  of  our 
age,  competition,  has  reduced  him  to  a  thing. 

Laurence — True,  but  we  must  take  care  to  distinguish  between 
two  very  different  kinds  of  competition.  There  is  one  competition 
for  reputation  and  glory  that  advances  the  successful,  and  simply 
leaves  the  unsuccessful  on  his  former  level,  to  stop  which  would 
check  all  advance  and  deaden  all  energy.  But  there  is  another 
competition:  to  see  who  shall  live  and  who  shall  starve,  which  is 
cruel. 

Andrew — I  mean  the  competition  that  makes  a  multitude  of 
laborers  flock  round  every  chance  to  work,  like  hungry  geese 
round  a  handful  of  corn ;  the  competition  which  makes  Labor, 
that  “partner”  of  Capital,  a  scramble  for  a  precarious  living. 

Judge — The  hands  are  at  any  rate  now  free  persons,  that  is  as 
free  to  either  consent  or  refuse,  as  the  capitalist  is  to  propose. 

Andrew — “Hands  ”  !  What  a  pity  God  did  not  make  them  noth¬ 
ing  but  hands  !  This  contemptible  name,  Judge,  is  what  stamps 
them  as  a  ware.  And  “free  consent”  you  say  !  A  paltry  evasion, 
worthy  of  the  man  who  asked  permission  of  the  Virgin  to  rob  her 
of  a  necklace,  and  then  did  it,  taking  silence  for  consent.  What 
can  Labor  do  but  consent'?  If  it  does  refuse  the  offer  made,  capi¬ 
talists  lock  up  their  capital;  they  stop  busines  ;  they  make  hard 
times.  They  can  stand  it.  Hard  times  are  really  only  hard  on 
those  whose  subsistence  depends  on  their  work.  Look  at  yonder 
workingman.  Suppose  him  thus  murmuring  to  himself:  “Wages 
again  reduced.  How  shall  I  get  bread,  and  a  bit  of  clothing,  and 
fuel,  and  the  rent  for  the  miserable  hovel  we  live  in  *?  My  employer 
does  not  seem  to  reduce  his  luxuries  much.  There  is  his  daugh¬ 
ter  driving  to  the  opera.  How  finely  dressed  she  is!  He  does 
not  make  her  feel  the  hard  times.”  Very  likely  the  “merry  Christ¬ 
mas,”  which  comes  wafted  to  his  ears,  sounds  to  him  like  the  jeer¬ 
ing  mockery  of  devils.  Go  and  tell  him,  that  the  nightmare  which 
oppresses  him,  the  living  toiler ,  is  the  accumulated  unpaid  worh  of 
past  generations  of  weary  worJcers  ! 

Laurence — Do  not,  however,  in  your  earnestness  forget,  that 
the  capitalist  is  not  personally  responsible  for  the  laws  of  the 
modern  production,  that  he  can  as  little  escape  them  as  the  worker. 
He  is  subject  to  the  like  ruinous  sway  of  competition.  -The  pro¬ 
fit-maker,  or  rather  profit-taker,  lives  in  a  state  of  nature  with  his 
brother  profit-taker ;  the  hand  of  the  one  is  against  the  other,  and 
no  foe  is  more  dangerous  than  the  one  who  is  running  a  neck  to 
neck  race  with  him  every  day.  This  fierce  competition  lessens 
the  profit  on  every  single  article  and  must  be  compensated  for  by 
the  greater  number:  the  cheaper  the  commodities,  the  more  capi¬ 
tal  is  required.  The  result  is,  that  the  small  producer,  the  petty 
shopkeeper,  both  small  capitalists,  are  driven  out  of  the  field. 
You  can  at  any  time  hear  these  queer  princes  of  ours,  the  big- 
shopkeepers,  boast  of  selling  more  goods  in  one  day  than  the 
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whole  “crowd”  of  hundreds  of  other  stores  in  a  week ;  these 
“princes”  ruin  yearly  multitudes  of  hardworking  merchants,  to 
make  them  their  own  laborers  for  wages.  In  other  words:  the 
smaller  sums  invested  are  by  competition  attracted  to  the  great 
sums,  just  as  iron  filings  are  to  the  magnet.  The  great  capitalist 
triumphs  ;  the  small  capitalist  becomes  a  clerk  or  other  wages- 
laborer  :  the  middle  class  disappears. 

Judge — In  that  light,  the  advice  we  so  often  hear  given,  that 
competitors  ought  to  work  harmoniously,  has  rather  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  simplicity. 

Laurence — Competition,  furthermore,  compels  the  profit- 
taker  to  produce  for  himself,  to  sell  for  himself,  to  keep  all  his 
transactions  secret,  to  look  out  for  himself,  without  caring  for  any¬ 
body  else  in  the  wide  world.  On  the  other  hand  he  finds  daily, 
especially  the  small  capitalist  finds,  that  his  success  or  failure  de¬ 
pends  precisely  on  how  much  others  produce  and  sell ;  that  it  de¬ 
pends  even  on  any  thing  that  may  happen  thousands  of  miles 
away.  That  is,  Nature  makes  the  interests  of  society  mutual,  but 
competition  sets  that  law  at  defiance  :  and  Nature,  here  as  where- 
ever  else  she  is  not  obeyed,  in  vengeance  acts  as  a  crude  force 
which  plays  ball  with  society;  which  renders  all  production  chao¬ 
tic;  all  commerce  chaotic ;  which  scatters  the  dollars  of  even  the 
retired  capitalist  by  means  of  a  whim  of  somebody  he  never  heard  of. 
Risk  is  Nature’s  Revenge.  Ability  is  of  no  avail  against  it.  The 
bigger  dunce  seems  to  have  the  better  luck.  How  many  such, 
bodily  and  mentally  able  to  work,  stand  in  these  times  before  a 
doubtful  future,  and  brood  in  despair  over  these  freaks  of  fortune, 
perhaps  calling  them  the  mysterious  dispensations  of  Providence. 

I  wonder  if  to  such  a  one  the  thought  ever  occurs  :  Havel  then 
no  right  to  this  remnant  of  life  ?  If  so,  our  Social  Order  answers 
peremptorily,  “  No,  you  have  become  a  nuisance.  You  are  in  the 
way,  you  are  of  no  use,  it  your  means  are  gone.  You  have  nothing 
to  seek  here.  There  is  no  demand  for  you.”  This  feature  very 
much  quickens  the  absorption  of  the  small  capital,  for  the  man 
with  large  resources  is  the  only  one  who,  in  the  long  run,  can 
withstand  this  crude,  natural  force;  he  even  can  make  of  it  a  source 
of  gain.  Faster  and  faster  we  approach  the  time  when  all  the 
national  wealth — and,  by  the  way,  it  is  very  improper  to  call  it 
“national” — will  be  in  the  hands  of  a  very  small  number  of  persons. 
There  is  no  use  trying  to  stop  this  accumulation,  how  mercilessly 
soever  it  crushes  and  tramples  on  the  multitude,  for  it  goes  on 
according  to  laws  indwelling  in  our  social  arrangements.  And 
even  to., stop  it,  if  we  could,  would  be  turning  back  the  wheels  of 
progress,  for  when  the  end  has  been  reached — then  it  dawns. 

Andrew — Since  we  thus  find,  that  capitalists  convert  econom¬ 
ical  laws  and  even  Nature’s  disorders  to  their  own  benefit,  it  can¬ 
not  seem  strange  to  us  that  they  also  use  Nature’s  physical  forces 
in  the  same  way.  Capitalists  have  made  machinery  and  industri¬ 
al  inventions  so  much  their  own,  that  the  struggle  between  Capi¬ 
tal  and  Labor  has  become  almost  identical  with  the  clashing  of 
machine  work  with  hand  work.  The  power  of  Nature  has  been 
made  man’s  most  cruel  competitor.  Machinery  has  substituted 
women  for  men,  and  made  capital  even  out  of  infancy.  It  has  been 
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so  far  an  instrument  of  torture  rather  than  a  benefit  to  the  worker, 
as  producer.  It  is  admitted  that  all  benefit  of  machinery  has  been 
enjoyed  by  Capital  and  consumers,  the  former  having  the  lion’s 
share  :  two-thirds,  the  latter  one-third.  And  when  the  producer, 
giddy  with  frenzy,  has  rebelled,  science  and  new  inventions  have 
suppressed  him.  Thus  our  Social  Order,  not  content  with  setting 
man  against  man,  has  made  even  mail’s  victories  over  Nature  into 
means  in  the  hand  of  Capital  to  subdue  man  by  natural  forces. 
Nevertheless,  also  here  it  is  true  that,  to  discard  our  machinery 
and  inventions,  if  we  could,  would  be  moving  backwards. 

Judge — Well,  have  not  these  inventions  and  machinery  wonder¬ 
fully  improved  the  laborers’  condition?  Compare  their  lot  with 
that  of  laborers  some  hundred  years  ago. 

Andrew — Pardon  me  the  word,  but  it  is  really  absurd  to  make 
such  a  comparison.  Even  if  it  be  so,  what  comfort  is  that  to  them  ? 
As  well  compare  their  condition  with  that  of  the  savage  of  Africa, 
who  does  not  need  a  coat,  does  not  need  soap,  just  as  the  laborer 
of  a  former  age  did  not  need  a  good  many  things  which  are  now 
considered  necessaries  or  decencies  of  life.  The  only  proper  course 
is  to  compare  the  laborer’s  lot  with  that  of  his  fellow-men,  living  in 
his  own  time.  But  let  us  make  the  comparison  you  suggest. 
Listen  to  what  machinery  has  accomplished.  A  statute  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  1860  made  10  hours  a  maximum  working  day  for  children 
under  12  years  of  age  ;  in  1867  they  amended  that  law  to  the  effect, 
that  no  child  under  15  years  of  age  should  work  more  than  60 
hours  a  week  :  while  10  hours  were  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury  a  normal  working  day  in  England  for  robust  agricultural 
laborers  and  sturdy  blacksmiths.  Go  to  Pennsylvania,  and  see 
children  10  years  old  taken  down  every  morning  into  the  mines  to 
work ;  while  during  the  greater  part  of  last  century,  before  the 
wholesale  production  began,  laborers  in  England  could  live  a  week 
upon  4  days’  earnings,  and,  because  they  partly  worked  for  them¬ 
selves,  enjoyed  an  independence  now  unknown.  It  will  not  do  at 
all  to  compare  the  lot  of  our  mechanic,  restrained  by  arbitrary 
shop-rules  prescribed  by  his  lord — rules  that  even  forbid  the 
u  hands”  to  laugh ! — with  the  merry  family  of  master  and  men  of 
the  despised  Middle  Ages.  No ;  machinery  has  not  lightened  the 
day’s  toil  of  any  producer, —but  then,  no  invention  has  ever  yet  been 
adopted  for  that  purpose. 

Judge — That  instance  from  Massachusetts  is  certainly  very 
suggestive,  but  the  saving  banks  of  that  State  seem  to  me  also  to 
prove,  that  wages  in  this  country  have  yielded  more  than  sub¬ 
sistence. 

Andrew — Have  yielded,  yes,  because  laborers  have  been  scarce, 
which  time  is  gone,  never  to  return  ;  and  because  the  money  the 
laborer  put  in  the  bank  ought  to  have  been  put  in  his  flesh  and 
bones  ;  for  American  Labor  was  far  more  efficient  than  European. 
The  immigrant  laborer  worked  here  as  he  never  worked  before, 
and  what  was  his  reward  %  If  capable  of  toiling  for  us,  breaking 
our  land  and  clearing  our  forests,  and  willing  to  subject  himself  to 
all  kinds  of  privations  for  a  life-time  of  dreary  years,  he  has  been 
enabled  to  live  and  “raise”  a  family,  as  we  so  expressively  call  it. 
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That  is  the  utmost  he,  the  farmer,  the  most  fortunate  of  our  manual 
laborers,  has  accomplished. 

Judge — The  late  strikes  afford,  indeed,  evidence  of  Labor  being 
now  as  badly  off  here  as  anywhere. 

Andrew — Do  you  know  what  strikes  are?  They  are  the  efforts 
of  wares  to  act  like  men,  but  fail  of  course,  for  wares  are  only 
things.  Please  do  not  laugh !  It  is  a  solemn  fact.  Oh !  how  my 
blood  was  boiling,  when  I  heard  “friends  of  social  order’7  cry  “law¬ 
breakers  !”  (meaning  the  striking  railroad  men),  andcolnplain  “they 
are  always  getting  discontented  somewhere.” 

Laurence — Yes,  it  is  easy  for  well-fed  and  well-clothed  people  to 
be  “friends  of  Social  Order,”  but  the  world  owes  all  its  onward  im¬ 
pulses  to  men  ill  at  ease — to  “  lawbreakers  ”  in  fact. 

Judge — It  is  clear  that  strikes  must  always  fail  of  their  direct 
object,  since  their  immediate  effect  is  to  deprive  the  worker  of  his 
means  of  living,  but  the  capitalist  of  his  profit  only.  On  the  other 
hand  I  admit  that  the  unions  which  institute  them  are  indispensa¬ 
ble  means  of  enabling  the  sellers  of  labor  to  take  due  care  of  their 
own  interests  under  a  system  of  competition. 

Laurence — They  are  in  fact  in  this  era  of  lawless  competition, 
what  guilds  were  in  the  lawless  age  of  violence.  Their  necessity 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  in  some  of  our  manufacturing  dis¬ 
tricts,  men  who  have'taken  even  very  modest  steps  toward  improv¬ 
ing  their  own  and  their  fellow- workers  condition,  have  even  after 
been  considered  marked  men,  and  compelled  to  go  hundreds  of 
miles  away,  to  go  to  Canada  even,  to  earn  a  living. 

Judge — But  what  justice  can  they  pretend  for  the  demand  of 
theirs,  that  eight  hours  be  made  a  working  day,  and  all  who  are 
willing  to  work  longer  prohibited  from  doing  so  ? 

Laurence — Suppose  they  reason  in  this  way  :  “  The  law  for¬ 
bids  people  to  work  on  Sunday,  is  that  right?  We  assume  you 
say  that  it  is,  all  workers  are  directly  interested  in  resting  one 
day  out  of  seven;  if  any  may  go  to  work  on  that  day,  that  may 
compel  others  to  do  the  same :  therefore,  the  law  is  right  in 
guaranteeing  to  each  citizen  that  others  shall  observe  the  day. 
The  same  argument  applies  to  our  eight  hour  law.”  You  will  not 
contend.  Judge,  that  eight  hours  of  steady,  hard  work  is  not  a  suffi¬ 
cient  daily  task. 

Judge — Oh,  I  have  not  a  bit  of  sympathy  with  the  mind  who 
has  gravely  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  for  laboring  men  that  an  honest 
day’s  work  means  a  day  of  continuous,  energetic  work,  a  day  in 
which  as  much  work  is  done  as  can  possibly  be  done.”  I  suppose 
he  thought  that  laboring  men  lived  to  work  and  did  not  simply 
work  to  live. 

Andrew — So  I  somewhere  saw  it  stated,  that  God  evidently 
designed,  that  the  whole  period  from  sunrise  to  sunset  should  be 
devoted  to  labor.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  fulfill  that  divine 
design  in  latitudes  where  the  day  lasts,  say,  three  months. 

Laurence — The  mistake  lies  in  not  seeing  that  if  a  law,  such  as 
they  ask  for,  were  on  the  statute  book,  it  would  be  a  nullity  under 
our  Social  Order :  executive  officers  would  not  enforce  it,  and  if 
they  did,  our  courts  would  declare  it  void.  That  is  what  we  said 
a  little  while  ago,  that  the  dominant  social  force  governs  every- 
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thing  else.  By  that  is  not  meant,  that  our  legislators,  executives 
and  judges,  generally  speaking,  are  either  wealthy  or  venal  per¬ 
sons,  but  that  they  all  sympathize  with  Wealth  are  all  devoted  to 
the  principles,  and  from  their  very  cradles  trained  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Established  Order.  Trade  unions,  however,  do  immense  good  in 
their  way :  they  are  not  revolutionary,  their  agitation  is  not  directed 
towards  displacing  the  dominant  social  powers,  but  they  hasten 
the  coming  of  the  Revolution,  whether  aware  of  it  or  not,  by  edu¬ 
cating  their  members  up  to  it,  and  by  impressing  vividly  on  them 
the  fact,  that  capitalists  and  laborers,  so  far  from  being  identified, 
are  much  more  opposed  in  interests  than  other  buyers  and  sellers. 

Andrew — And  by  helping  to  open  the  eyes  of  their  members  to 
the  fact,  that  their  master  does  not  give  them  work,  but  takes 
work  from  them ;  does  not  support  them  but  they  support  him,  and 
not  only  him,  but  all  the  middlemen  through  whose  hands  the  pro¬ 
duct  passes,  from  railroads  to  retailers ;  and  not  only  supports 
them,  but  makes  them  rich  ;  and  that  they  also  make  those  gam¬ 
blers  rich  who,  having  no  relation  to  the  workers  at  all,  still  use 
their  backs  as  the  green  table,  whereon  to  play  their  games. 

Judge — You  do  not  deny,  however,  that  the  merchant  also  is  a 
worker. 

Andrew — I  class  all  under  the  head  of  workers  who  contribute 
by  their  exertions,  whether  by  head  or  by  hand,  to  satisfy  the 
wants  of  men,  whether  they  are  diffusing  knowledge,  or  applying 
it,  or  working  out  the  actual  product.  Commerce  unquestionably 
is  industry,  and  the  clerk  engaged  in  a  store  and  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  it  is  a  worker.  But  the  profits  which  swell  the  fortunes  of 
our  merchant  “  princes  ”  are  not  the  result  of  their  labor.  That  is 
evident  simply  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  but  a  very  modest  compe¬ 
tence,  not  at  all  what  they  would  deign  to  call  a  u  fortune,”  that 
any  man  can  earn  by  his  work.  The  scores  of  millions  of  a  late 
well-known  New  York  tradesman  were  the  result  of  the  work  of 
say  20,000  of  his  fellow  men.  What  had  become  of  these  men  at 
their  old  age,  if  they  lived  to  reach  it?  Maybe  2,000  were  pretty 
well  off ;  other  2,000  may  have  had  their  daily  bread;  the  balance 
were  not  sure  that  they  would  have  enough  to  eat  the  next  day. 

Judge — I  suppose  these  merchants  will  claim  that  they  are  en 
titled  to  more  than  pay  for  actual  work,  to  compensate  them  for 
risks  and  for  the  mental  labor  of  successfully  directing  great  en¬ 
terprises. 

Andrew — In  what  I  am  going  to  say  in  reply,  I  do  not  refer  to 
our  small  merchants,  who  do  not  lead  any  very  enviable  existence. 
Though  the  difference  between  their  prices  and  wholesale  prices 
makes  just  the  difference  between  healthful  plenty  and  half  satis¬ 
fied  hunger,  their  profits  usually  no  more  than  compensate  them 
for  their  trouble  and  the  risk  they  are  compelled  to  take.  Now  as 
to  the  u  mental  labor  ”  you  mentioned,  please  remember,  that  1 
did  class  the  superintendence  in  mercantile  houses  as  work,  actual 
work — though  it  is  a  kind  of  work  that  does  not  at  all  require  any 
eminent  faculties  or  high  attainments,  indeed  far  less  so  than  many 
mechanical  pursuits.  But,  especially,  observe  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  useful  work  aud  useless  work,  even  though  the 
former  is  often  made  to  disguise  the  latter.  Observe  also  that  it 
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makes  some  difference,  whether  a  man  is  busy  in  benefit  or  busy  in 
mischief.  Pray,  do  not  dignify  the  chicanery  which  simply  transfers 
wealth  from  one  to  another  without  giving  an  equivalent,  with 
the  name  of  work,  still  less  of  labor.  In  that  way  yon  might  count 
on  your  lingers  all  those  in  this  country  who  do  not  work.  Even 
the  swindler,  the  vampire,  the  thief,  thus  work,  often  more  rest¬ 
lessly  than  their  victims.  You  will,  however,  not  call  their  gains 
“  compensation  for  risks.”  Let  us  dissect  the  “  mental  labor”  of 
these  “  enterprising  ”  mercantile  fellows.  To  simplify  the  case, 
let  us  suppose  a  community  of  three  men  on  an  island ;  two,  the  one 
a  farmer  and  the  other  a  mechanic,  are  so  far  apart  that  they  are 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  third,  who  travels  between  them  and 
'effects  their  exchanges.  He  is  up  to  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade, 
and  retains  the  products  of  eaeh  which  are  needed  by  the  other 
until  he  can  exact  enormous  gains  from  their  necessities.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that,  while  he  in  that  way  may  draw  the  whole  wealth 
of  that  community  to  himself,  he  also  in  fact  diminishes  the  amount 
of  that  wealth,  by  cramping  the  operations  of  his  two  customers. 
That  is  what  mercantile  wealth  means.  And  these  gentlemen  have 
the  impudence  to  call  their  gains  national  gains  ! — and  compensa¬ 
tion  for  risk !  and  reward  for  work !  But  no,  they  do  not  call 
themselves  workers ,  or  their  doings  work ,  it  is  business  and  business¬ 
men.  How  I  do  hate  the  modern  sense  of  these  words  !  Work  is 
effort  to  satisfy  wants  ;  business,  efforts  to  profit  by  the  work  of 
others  :  to  u  make”  money,  as  it  is  so  tersely  called.  What  is  not 
“  business”  nowadays  !  It  is  u  business”  to  hunt  and  prosecute 
criminals;  te  business”  to  write  books  ;  “business”  to  play  base-ball; 
and  “  business”  for  newspapers  to  advertise  vulgarities  and  frauds 
and  assignation  notices.  After  the  Revolution  business  will  go 
out  of  fashion,  and  honest  Work  will  come  to  honor.  Then  there 
will  be  no  more  making  money,  but  people  will  earn  it. 

Judge — Under  all  circumstances  it  is  improper,  as  has  been 
said,  to  call  the  sum  of  individual  riches  National  Wealth.  It  is 
certainly  immaterial  to  the  Poor,  whether  there  is  in  this  country 
$150  a  head,  as  in  1790,  or  $900  a  head,  as  now ;  they  are  told  by 
statistics,  that  they  are  living  in  a  rich  country,  but  what  good  to 
them,  since  none  of  the  wealth  is  theirs?  What  is  the  sense  of 
saying  over  and  over  again,  that  we  are  riGh,  and  we  are  growing 
richer  and  richer  every  day? 

Andrew — Oh,  to  let  the  tramp  know  that  he,  of  course,  is  grow¬ 
ing  richer  with  the  rest,  while  he  tears  asunder  with  the  ferocity 
of  famine  the  bits  which  the  dogs  have  neglected.  The  statistics, 
moreover,  give  us  this  valuable  information,  that  the  more  wretch¬ 
ed  people  there  are,  the  more  prosperous  the  Nation  is  ;  that  Pau¬ 
perism  is  the  inevitable  appendage  of  Individual  Wealth;  that 
Rich  implies  Poor,  as  fully  as  North  implies  South,  and  as  mount- 
tains  imply  valleys. 

Judge — When  young,  I  was  very  much  impressed  by  that  pas¬ 
sage  of  Paley^s  :  “  Among  men,  99  toil  and  scrape  together  a  heap 
of  superfluities  for  one,  often  the  worst  man,  getting  for  their  toil 
only  the  coarsest  refuse  of  what  their  industry  has  produced, 
looking  quietly  on  while  the  fruit  of  their  work  is  spent  or  spoiled, 
and,  if  a  hungry  fellow  touches  a  particle  of  the  hoard,  joining 
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against  him  and  putting  him  in  prison  for  the  theft !  ”  And  I  felt  * 
that  in  justifying  this  state  of  affairs,  in  arguing  that  God’s  laws 
made  such  an  arrangement  necessary,  Paley  was  prostituting  his 
intellect. 

Andrew — It  is  safe  to  say,  that  writers  who  charge  the  defects 
of  our  Social  Order  to  Nature  are  either  insincere  or  only  know 
enough  to  merely  skim  along  the  surface  of  things.  I  wonder  if 
those  foggy  thinkers  who  ascribe  the  pauperism  of  England  to 
over-population,  would  also  be  alarmed  at  the  increased  fruitfulness 
of  cattle,  or  at  fowls  were  they  to  lay  two  eggs  a  day  instead  of  one. 

Laurence — Yes,  this  doctrine,  that  Nature  hag  not  provided 
sustenance  sufficient  for  the  natural  growth  of  man,  what  vicious  a 
lie  it  is  !  How  flattering  to  the  cruelty,  avarice,  and  selfishness  of 
so  many  men  !  Just  as  well  say  that,  if  you  crowd  millions  of  men 
into  a  city  and  besiege  it  for  months,  it  is  also  Nature’s  fault,  when 
those  inside  it  die  of  starvation  and  plagues.  No,  Nature  so  far 
has  guarded  against  over-population,  and  we  may  safely  trust  her 
for  the  future.  I  should  think,  indeed,  that  at  sorhe  coming  time 
of  universal  ease  and  culture  and  the  weakening  of  the  mere 
animal  desires  effected  thereby,  there  may  rather  be  fear  of 
depopulation. 

Judge — The  British  aristocracy  seem  to  disprove  such  a  theory, 
as  they  appear  to  rival  the  poorest  of  the  poor  in  having  large 
families. 

Andrew— I  think  that  by  “culture,”  Laurence  did  not  exactly 
mean  their  culture  (!) — of  fox  hunting,  horse  racing,  and  fashion¬ 
able  dissipation.  In  their  predicament  it  might  be  charitable  to 
provide  them  with  lighter  dinners  and  more  work.  But  again,  this 
assumption  of  over  population  will  not  account  for  the  fact,  that 
also  here  every  calling  is  overcrowded  ;  that  even  thieves  are 
jealous  of  accession,  on  account  of  competition  in  their  de¬ 
partment. 

Laurence — The  very  fact,  that  over-population  and  over-pro¬ 
duction  are  mentioned  in  the  same  breath,  proves  the  fallacy. 
Both  cannot  exist  together. 

Andrew — It  is  truly  an  absurdity  to  talk  of  over-production,  as 
long  as  one  unfed  and  unclad  human  being,  willing  to  work,  roams 
the  earth.  But,  of  course,  “overproduction”  has  another  meaning 
on  the  tongue  of  those  who  consider  production  a  means — not  to 
satisfy  wants,  but  to  give  capital  such  profits  as  it  wants.  What 
do  they  care  for  human  needs  who  in  Boston  threw  fruit  by  cart¬ 
loads  into  the  sea,  to  prevent  a  glut  in  the  market ;  while  thou¬ 
sands  of  hungry  mouths  were  within  the  sounds  of  the  wheels  of 
those  carts? 

Judge — They  probably  would  say,  that  these  hungry  fellows 
should  have  “saved,”  and  they  would  not  have  been  hungry  ;  some 
might  even  have  been  prosperous  business  men. 

Andrew — And  if  I  had  them  before  me  I  would  reply :  “Sirs,  it 
is  impertinent  in  you  to*  tell  the  laboring  people,  whose  life  is  a  con¬ 
tinuous  self-denial ,  that  they  are  poor  because  they  do  not  save 
enough.  You,  who  so  much  like  to  roll  that  word  “  save  ”  under 
your  tongue,  should  be  made  to  understand  distinctly,  that  saving 
even  when  there  is  anything  to  save  out  of,  is  no  virtue  at  all,  but 
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is  simply  the  result  of  acquisitiveness.  The  trouble  with  the  poor 
is  not  that  they  do  not  save  enough,  but  that  they  cannot  spend 
enough.  Workingmen  should  not  forego  the  few  proper  indulgen¬ 
ces  they  now  can  enjoy,  for  that  would  simply  result  in  lowering 
their  standard  of  subsistence ,  and  consequently  their  wages ,  since  the 
former  regulates  the  latter.  Lastly,  to  advise  them  to  save  be¬ 
cause,  by  cunning  and  close-fistedness,  a  few — as  many  as  draw 
the  big  prizes  in  the  lotteries — might  get  rich  off  the  work  of 
thousandS'-of  their  fellow-laborers  and  die  “  prominent  citizens,77 
is  to  instil  in  them  a  mean,  sordid  standard  of  ambition.7  77 

Laurence— You  spoke,  Judge,  of  Dr.  Paley  prostituting  his  in¬ 
tellect.  What  would  you  call  this,  taken  from  the  “  Lectures  to 
Young  Men 77  I  mentioned  before  :  “Wealth  is  the  divine  system 
of  the  world.  It  is  only  by  accumulation  in  a  few  hands,  that 
these  treasures  can  be  amassed  that  react  on  society  with  such 
benignant  power,  and  bring  comfort  and  luxuries  to  the  doors  of 
the  humblest  cottage.  The  rich  cannot  help  benefitting  the  poor 
by  their  riches',  since  God  has  made  a  more  unfailing  and  certain 
demand  for  work  than  for  anything  else;  and  this  harmony  of 
God7s  system,  in  return,  procures  for  the  rich  leisure  and  conven¬ 
tional  dignity,  refinement  and  enjoyment.7  77  And  these  Sentiments 
were  written  and  delivered  in  America,  and  have  been  published 
as  Christmas  gifts  for  young  men. 

Andrew — If  anything  is  needed  to  prove  that  society  is  cankered 
to  the  core,  it  is  supplied  by  its  teachers  and  literary  men,  who  have 
become  mere  retainers  of  wealth,  and  say  anything  they  are  paid  to 
say.  What  is  this  passage  but  a  rhetorical  expression  of  the  sen¬ 
timent  of  the  man  buoyed  up  at  the  top,  to  the  one,  trampled 
down:  “God  put  me  where  I  am,  and  you  where  you  are?77  Wealth, 
the  divine  system  of  the  world77!  How  adapted  to  that  other 
dogma,  so  dishonoring  to  Work,  that  it  is  the  result  of  God’s 
first  curse !  And  the  worker  should  be  grateful,  because,  forsooth, 
he  has  an  “unfailing77(?)  chance  to  work  for  the  rich!  How  can 
such  a  glorification  of  Wealth  help  to  present  to  young  men  over¬ 
mastering  temptations  to  procure,  in  any  way,  the  means  to  lord  it 
over  others?  It  is  due  to  such  teachings,  that  so  great  a  part  of 
the  wealth  of  this  country  has  grown  from  roots  thrust  deep  in 
the  soil  of  corruption.  “Refinement  and  conventional  dignity77  ! 
— of  porkpackers  and  the  rest  of  this  contemptible  aristocracy  of 
ours,  that  only  can  appreciate  vulgar  pomp,  and  fancies  the  only 
thing  intellect  is  good  for,  is  the  “making77  of  money.  And,  “comfort 
and  luxuries  to  the  cottage.77  What  does  he  mean?  Does  he  mean 
charity  ?  Charity  is  simply  hush  money.  No,  Individual  Wealth  is  a 
curse ;  it  is — to  speak  profoundly,  and  not  superficially — The  Social 
Evil ;  the  disease  in  the  social  body  of  which  Pauperism  and  Crime 
are  merely  the  symptoms.  Make  private  wealth  impossible,  and 
Work  will  become  a  beneficent  law ,  instead  of  an  oppressive  rule  ; 
any  man  can  then  say  to  any  other  man :  “My  friend,  you  must  not 
expect  me  to  do  my  share  of  work  and  yours  too.77  When  that 
time  comes,  this  Social  Order  of  ours,  that  treats  Work  as  some¬ 
thing  wholesale  out  of  which  fortunes  are  made,  and  which  during 
that  process  yields  such  and  such  a  percentage  of  Misery  and  Sin, 
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will  be  called  by  quite  a  different  name  than  civilization  ; — and  come 
it  will  and  shall  and  must. 

Judge— Explain,  Laurence,  what  you  meant  by  saying  that  it 
dawns,  when  the  accumulation  of  capital  in  the  fewest  hands  has 
been  effected. 

Laurence — I  mean  to  say,  that  all  the  steps  which  our  raee 
thus  far  has  taken  in  progress  have  been  preparations  for  the  com¬ 
ing  Revolution.  The  road  is  a  long,  a  weary  one  ;  and  each  and 
every  step  has  been  bought  with  the  infinite  misery  of  generations. 
The  Slavery  of  the  ancients  was  a  preparatory  step,  was  the  first 
form  of  division  of  labor,  without  which  no  excess  over  neces¬ 
saries  of  life  is  possible.  Without  that  slavery  we  should  not  now 
have  been  any  farther  than  the  Indians,  who  never  accumulated 
anything  from  their  isolated  individual  labors.  The  master  was 
lord  of  the  person  of  the  slave,  of  the  land,  and  of  the  instruments 
of  work.  Feudalism  and  Serfdom  was  a  higher  step.  The  domi¬ 
nant  class  controlled  the  soil,  and  bound  the  worker  to  the  place 
where  he  was  born,  but  left  him  otherwise  free  to  use  his  own 
means  of  labor  as  he  pleased.  Hitherto  there  was  no  capital, 
though  in  both  periods  there  was  plenty  of  means  of  enjoyment. 
The  great  folks  lived  splendidly,  but  could  not  capitalize  their  pos¬ 
sessions;  could  not  make  them  grow  in  foreign  enterprises.  While 
this  second  period  is  drawing  to  a  close,  the  commerce  of  the 
world  makes  a  sudden  advance,  and  then  and  there  we  find  the 
germ  of  Capital.  Nourished  by  the  discoveries  and  inventions 
which  now  crowd  upon  each  other,  it  grows  to  youth  and  manhood; 
it  develops  into  a  giant  by  division  of  labor  being  carried  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  not  dreamt  of  before;  finally  it  burst  its  legal  fetters  by  means 
of  the  French  Revolution,  which  is  truly  the  “Business-man’s”  revo¬ 
lution.  The  Third  Estate,  the  Commons  :  the  industrial,  commer¬ 
cial,  and  moneyed  aristocracy,  is  acknowledged  as  a  power,  as  the 
Power,  with  exclusive  command  over  the  means  of  production.  This 
is  a  mighty,  forward  movement;  but  the  multitude,  the  manual 
workers,  have  as  yet  but  little  occasion  to  rejoice.  The  change 
from  slaves  to  serfs  had  been  to  them  a  great  gain,  for  it  invested 
them  with  ownership  in  their  bodies ;  now  the  serfs  and  feudal 
mechanics  and  artisans  become  wage-laborers,  that  is,  they  are 
given  a  barren  legal  right  to  go  where  they  please — a  liberty  grant¬ 
ed  them,  however,  for  the  benefit  of  their  masters,  not  for  their 
own — but  they  are  deprived  of  the  power  of  working  to  advant¬ 
age  for  themselves. 

Andrew— And  this  Third  Estate  is  now  the  real  governing 
power  all  over  the  civilized  world,  but  nowhere  so  absolutely  as 
in  this  country. 

Laurence — You  said  that  Capital,  controlled  as  it  is  by  indi¬ 
viduals,  is  a  curse.  That  is  so  ;  but  we  must  guard  ourselves  from 
any  ill  feeling  against  the  capitalist  personally.  There  have  been 
rich  persons  who  would  have  sacrified  their  all  to  right  society.  We 
should  remember  that  the  capitalist  is  a  necessary  link  in  the 
chain  of  progress  and  as  much  a  creature  of  circumstances  as  the 
pauper.  If  a  magic  wand  could  restore  the  mode  of  production  in 
vogue  a  hundred  years  ago,  it  would  require  a  century  to  mature 
the  conditions  for  the  Revolution.  For  private  capital,  in  obedience 
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to  the  law  of  its 'development,  organizes  with  all  its  power — though 
unwittingly  and  unwillingly,  the  new  social  order ;  it  puts  stone 
on  stone  of  the  new  building  and  in  this  process  digs  its  own  grave. 
We  saw  how  the  small  capitalists  little  by  little  disappear ;  their 
small  possessions,  in  the  hands  of  millionaires,  grow  to  mountains  ; 
the  more  they  grow,  the  wilder  becomes  the  chase  after  the  smaller 
game.  This  accumulated  capital,  however,  needs  a  greater  demand 
for  its  productions  ;  requires,  simply  to  keep  itself,  that  the  ability 
of  the  multitude  to  purchase  shall  be  constantly  increased;  but  the 
concentration  of  it  pauperizes  the  people  and  thus  lessens  the 
demand.  This  is  a  fatal  contradiction;  fatal  to  the  cherished  hope: 
that  the  reign  of  Capital  would,  like  that  of  Feudalism,  last  for  a 
thousand  years ;  it  is  the  secret  source  of  our  crises,  and  must 
bring  about  a  final  crash.  As  a  stone,  when  thrown  up  into  the 
air,  reaches  a  point  where  it  for  a  moment  retains  itself  in  poise,  and 
then  falls,  so  will  it  be  with  Capital.  It  is  approaching  that  point 
with  giant  strides.  Every  invention  that  renders  production  on  a 
smaller  scale  more  unprofitable,  every  bankrupcy,  brings  us  nearer 
to  the  end.  That  is  the  Logic  of  Events.  And  Society,  which  now 
is  based  on  Private  Capital,  is  therefore  like  a  body  resting  with 
an  unstable  balance  on  a  narrow  foundation.  Shake  it:  it  will 
surely  topple  over,  and,  finally,  secure  a  stable  balance  on  its 
broadest  basis.  That  is  the  Revolution. 

Judge — But  will  the  Hew  Order  be  more  generous  to  the  multi¬ 
tude  than  the  preceding  ones  ? 

Laurence — Revolutions  never  go  backward ;  but  are  always 
logical  expressions  of  progress.  The  next  station  in  the  march  of 
our  race  naturally  is  to  make  the  manual  producers  independent 
of  any  and  all  classes  in  all  three  respects :  as  to  their  persons,  the 
soil,  and  the  instruments  of  labor.  That  means  that  Individual 
Wealth  must  cease  to  be  the  dominant  Power  ;  means  that  it'  must 
cease  to  exist,  for  it  will  dominate  somehow,  as  long  as.it  does 
exist.  Capital  will  be  dethroned  and  made  what  it  should  only  be 
— an  invaluable  handmaid  of  Labor ;  then  the  much  desired  har¬ 
mony  between  the  two  will  be  realized.  It  means  that  Competition, 
the  principle  of  our  Established  Order,  will  be  abandoned:  the 
prevalent  vicious  form  of  competition,  which  begets  social  anarchy, 
rather  than  social  order.  Now  a  man  seeks  his  success  in  the  loss 
and  misfortune  of  others,  because  he  finds  it  there ;  now  one  indi¬ 
vidual  lives  by  the  favor  of,  is  in  most  instances  dependent  for  his 
very  subsistence  on,  some  other  individual ;  now  work  is  a  ware, 
as  Andrew  has  said.  All  that  will  be  changed,  because  anew 
principle  will  prevail;  a  principle  toicard  which  the  whole  civilization 
of  our  race  has  been  training  us :  Social  Cooperation.  But  do  not  here 
set  your  mind  on  the  many  cooperative  productive  or  distributive 
associations  that  have  so  far  existed.  They  have  no  revolutionary 
importance  at  all ;  for  though  cooperative  within  themselves,  they 
are  necessarily  competitors  with  all  other  enterprises  and  all  other 
workers.  The  social  problem  cannot  be  solved  in  that  way  by 
inecemeal ;  that  is  the  reason  why  a  whole  revolution  is  requisite. 

Judge— Then,  what  will  take  the  place  of  this  Established 
Order;  what  agency  is  to  put  into  practice  this  principle  of  Social 
Cooperation,  and  how  will  it  doit?  It  is  certainly  important  to 
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comprehend  this  next  stage,  and  how  to  reach  it  quickly  and  with 
the  least  pains. 

Laurence — Let  us  defer  these  questions  till  our  next  discourse. 

Andrew — There  is  this,  as  it  seems  to  me,  essential  difference 
between  the  new  social  order  and  the  preceding  ones,  that  for¬ 
merly  the  best  organized  efforts  could  not  satisfy  all  the  wants  of 
all  men  ;  while  what  we  need  for  the  future  is  a  better  use  of 
means  already  acquired  rather  than  any  unregulated  acquirement 
of  more.  Thanks  to  our  progress  and  the  machinery  we  already 
possess,  any  man  would  now,  with  social  cooperation,  have  to  put 
forth  but  very  moderate  effort  to  satisfy  all  his  wants. 

Laurence — A  deep  criticism  of  our  present  economical  rela¬ 
tions  cannot  but  teach  us,  that  we  are  on  the  brink  of  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  change.  Thus«the  question  of  the  hour  must  be :  Shall  So¬ 
ciety  be  overthrown  by  a  storm  of  coming  events,  as  it  has 
been  at  least  twice  in  the  experience  of  our  race  ;*  or  shall  we  all  v 
assist  in  rolling  it  over  on  its  broadest  basis?  Let  the  Dominant 
Power  know  that  it  cannot  save  itself,  cannot  save  the  Established 
Order.  No  conspiracy  of  individuals  makes  the  Revolution,  for  indi¬ 
viduals  can  make  a  real  revolution  as  little  as  the  ffy  makes  the 
carriage- wheel  roll.  But  the  Revolution  is  coming,  and  woe  to  the 
Power  that  places  itself  in  its  path !  Will  notour  young  men  who 
have  not  yet  devoted  themselves  to  the  demon  of  “business”  study 
a  little  history,  and  learn  that  even  the  natural  growth  of  evils  is 
a  growth  towards  misery  and  much  destruction.  Do  not  trust  our 
“  statesmen”  or  “leaders  ”  of  society, however  well-meaning  they 
appear  to  be !  They  are  all  imbued  with  the  notion  that  whatever 
is,  is  the  immutable  order  of  nature  ;  they  at  all  times  have  shown 
themselves  blind  leaders  of  the  blind ;  they  always  have  themselves 
been  surprised  by  the  Logic  of  Events.  Indeed ,  that  Events  have 
Logic  simply  means  that  statesmen  and  leaders  have  none. 


*  The  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  French  Revolution. 


THE 


COOPERATIVE  COMMONWEALTH. 


;t  A  State  is  founded  that  men  may  live,  and  continued 
that  they  may  live  happily.” — Aristotle. 

THE  SPHERE  OF  THE  STATE.  THE  COMMONWEALTH 
AS  THE  CAPITALIST.  SOCIAL  ECONOMY. 

Laurence — We  closed  the  last  discourse  by  predicting  the 
certain  coming  of  the  Revolution,  brought  about,  either  by  the 
Logic  of  Events,  by  Capital  breaking  down  by  its  own  weight,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  extreme  suffering  of  the  masses ;  or  by  the  Logic  of 
Principles,  by  intelligence  discerning  the  outcome,  and  forcing  a 
speedier  and  easier  settlement. 

Andrew — It  is  not  remarkable,  that  the  thoughtful  worker 
should  be  more  clear  sighted  than  the  ruling  Power.  He  is  helped 
by  his  instinct,  sharpened,  as  it  is,  by  his  being  in  a  position,  more 
tormenting  than  even  that  of  Tantalus ;  for  the  latter  had  at  least 
not  himself  produced  the  fruits  which  he  was  condemned  to  reach 
for  in  vain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dull  understanding  of  the 
dominant  classes  of  this  country  could  not  be  so  much  as  roused 
by  the  late  strikes.  The  fact  is,  they  do  not  think  at  all;  they  derive 
what  opinions  they  have  from  newspapers,  which  act  on  their  brains 
like  narcotics.  How  astonished  they  would  be,  if  they  could  know 
of  the  enthusiasm,  the  faith  that  might  indeed  move  mountains,  of 
these  despised  malcontents  !  They  are  far  more  numerous  than 
Supposed,  and  mind  you :  a  man  with  a  faith  is  a  social  power 
equal  to  ninety-nine  who  have  only  interests. 

Judge — That  may  be  all  true,  Andrew  ;  but  let  us  calmly  con¬ 
sider  by  what  instrumentality  this  social  co-operation  is  in  the 
course  of  events  to  be  carried  out. 

Laurence — Maybe  these  unruly  spirits  that  Andrew  mentioned 
have  been  acute  enough  to  hit  upon  the  right  instrumentality.  They 
argue  that  all  the  misery  of  the  workers  is  due  to  their  de¬ 
pendence  on  wealth,  that  if  they  are  ever  to  be  happy,  they  must 
become  independent  of  the  moneyed  men,  become  their  own  em¬ 
ployers.  They  know,  however,  very  well,  that  no  work  can  be 
done  without  capital,  and  that  wherever  they  turn  in  the  world, 
they  find  every  thing,  metal,  wood,  stone,  or  even  clay,  labeled 
“  hands  off.”  From  simply  glancing  at  the  millions,  needed  to 
build  railroads,  factories  and  machinery,  and  knowing  the 
emptiness  of  their  own  pockets,  the  thinking  workers  are  easily 
satisfied,  that  they  cannot  become  independent  by  their  own 
efforts.  Their  instinct  further  tells  them,  that  the  shortest  road 
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between  the  problem  and  the  solution  is  the  straight  line,  and  but  one 
straight  line  :  The  State  must  deliver  them  ;  the  State  of  which  they 
form  the  large  majority,  for  the  State  only  can  do  it.  Thus  the 
question  hinges  on  the  right  idea  of  the  sphere  of  the  State. 
What  is  the  State  for  anyway,  as  Andrew  would  put  the  question  ? 

Judge  No  doubt  a  right  conception  of  abstract  principles  is 
always  of  the  gravest  importance,  more  especially  now,  when  our 
theoretical  ideas  fall  far  short  of  our  practical  necessities.  The 
English*  philosopher  who  may  be  styled  the  apostle  of  modern  lib¬ 
eralism  answers  your  question  in  his  way.  He  starts  out  with  this, 
as  the  first  principle  in  the  just  regulation  of  a  community,  that 
every  man  has  freedom  to  do  all  that  he  wills,  provided  he  infringes 
not  the  like  freedom  of  any  other  man  ;  from  which  he  reasons  out 
the  whole  science  of  government.  His  first  inference  is,  that  the 
State  is  simply  a  voluntary  association  of  men  for  mutual  protec¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  end  of  the  State  is  merely  to  secure  to  each  cit¬ 
izen  unlimited  freedom  to  exercise  his  faculties.  He  contends,  that 
the  sphere  of  the  State  ends  there ;  that  the  State  has  no  right  to 
tax  men  of  property  for  educating  other  men’s  children,  for  feeding 
the  poor,  or  looking  after  the  public  health  ;  that  in  taking  upon 
itself  these  functions,  it  is  acting  the  part  of  an  aggressor,  instead  of 
a  protector.  His  other  conclusions  are,  that  the  State  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  evil,  only  instituted  for  the  bad,  and  only  a  burden  to  the 
good.  In  other  words,  those  statesmen  of  ours,  whose  maxim  is, 
“the  State,  least  governed,  is  best  governed,”  are  right.  The  pity 
only  is,  that  they  do  not  act  up  to  their  own  principles. 

Andrew — If  the  State  is  thus  to  be  placed  on  a  level  with 
a  common  watchdog,  why  not  abolish  it  altogether  ?  Would  it  not 
be  a  good  speculation  for  our  men  of  property  to  let  Courts  of 
Justice  to  the  highest  bidder, and  farm  out  the  prosecution  of  wars 
to  stock  companies?  Can  these  gentlemen  not  buy  protection  against 
violence  as  well  as  insurance  against  fire  and  cheaper  too  than  the 
State  can  do  it  ?  Such  an  arrangement  would  relieve  them  entirely 
of  that  much  hated  taxation,  and  who  knows,  but  that  there  might 
be  a  good  chance  for  “  profits”  somewhere.  The  workers  might 
do  without  the  State  as  set  up  by  our  rulers,  for  what  is  it  but  an 
apparatus  for  collecting  money  and  spending  it  ? 

Judge — Why,  you  reduce  the  liberal  idea  of  the  State  to  an  ab¬ 
surdity  with  a  vengeance. 

Andrew — And  so  the  object  of  the  State  is  to  secure  to  its 
citizens  unlimited  freedom  for  the  exercise  of  their  faculties  ! 
What  does  the  phrase  mean  but  this,  that  when  in  the  struggle  for 
existence,  which  now  obtains,  anyone  has  the  power  or  chance  to 
ruin  his  fellowman,  he  shall  be  let  alone  to  do  his  pleasure  ?  That 
is  just  what  is  being  done;  we  are  in  the  midst  of  social  anarchy. 
The  State  with  its  motto,  “  let  alone,”  acts  as  the  policeman  would 
who,  seeing  a  bully  assault  a  weaker  man,  should  take  it  into  his 
head  that  his  duty  was  to  prevent  the  combatants  from  being 
interfered  with;  for  would  he  not  thereby  secure  to  them  u  unlimited 
freedom  to  exercise  each  his  own  faculties”  ? 


^Herbert  Spencer. 


Judge — Oli,  you  do  not  in  the  least  embarrass  my  philosopher. 
Hq  thinks  that  evils  are  desirable  things,  because  they  develop 
qualities,  adapted  to  combat  these  evils.  “  The  shouldering  aside 
the  weak  by  the  strong,”  he  says,  u  which  leaves  so  many  in  shal¬ 
lows  and  miseries,  is  the  decree  of  a  large  far-seeing  benevolence, 
regarded  not  separately,  but  in  connection  with  the  interests  of 
universal  humanity.  To  step  in  between  weakness  and  its  conse¬ 
quences  suspends  the  progress  of  weeding  out  those  of  lower 
development.” 

Andrew — Hence  we  should  keep  up  a  stock  of  evils,  as  hunters 
preserve  game  for  the  exercise  of  pursuing  it,  should  we  not? 
What  a  society  of  mental  brutes  and  bullies  this  man’s  principles 
would  develop. 

Laurence — Your  philosopher,  Judge,  is  however  a  truly  consis¬ 
tent  exponent  of  the  barbarism  which  animates  the  liberals  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  has  full  sway  in  this  country.  We  carry  to  its  extreme  the 
doctrine,  “Every  one  look  out  for  himself,  and  mischief  take  the 
hindmost,”  which  would  long  ago  have  made  a  perfect  hell  of  this 
country,  if  the  true  religious  feeling  that  undeniably  obtains  here 
had  not  acted  as  a  check.  Our  rulers  had  better  sit  at  the  feet 
of  Aristotle  and  learn,  what  a  State  is  formed  and  continued  for. 

Judge — My  philosopher  might  possibly  say:  Aristotle  and  I  do 
not  use  “State”  in  the  same  sense  ;  he  means  “Society ,”  I  mean 
“Government.” 

Laurence — If  your  philosopher  further  by  “government”  means 
the  restraining  authority,  it  is  true  that  the  State  is  the  offspring 
of  evil,  and  may  be  dispensed  with,  when  humanity  has  been  so 
much  improved,  that  some  would  call  it  a  change  of  human  nature. 
But  he  has  no  right  thus  to  degrade  the  idea  of  State.  A  State  is 
the  organized  Society.  It  is  not  a  mechanism  :  it  is  an  organism. 
Imagine,  if  we  can,  all  organization  broken  up,  and  that  we  were 
living  alongside  of  one  another  like  the  beasts  of .  the  field,  each 
pursuing  his  own  prey :  we  should  be  in  a  sort  of  society,  but  worse 
off  than  our  ancestors  ever  were.  We  should  not  be  able  to  make 
the  least  headway  against  our  conditions,  but  go  backward  into 
savagery;  in  fact  we  should  be  starving.  We  should  have  no 
Bights  at  all ;  for  whatever  our  instincts  of  personal  Bights 
might  be,  we  could  not  realize  a  single  one  of  them.  So  far  from 
being  in  a  condition  of  Freedom,  we  should  be  in  a  condition  of 
tyranny.  It  is  difficult  even  to  conceive  of  such  a  situation,  for, 
though  called  a  “natural  state,”  it  would  be  a  most  unnatural  state. 
If  we  for  a  moment  found  ourselves  in  it,  we  should  instantly,  not 
from  deliberate  choice,  but  from  natural  impulse,  organize  this 
negative  society  into  a  positive,  political  society :  that  is ,  form  a 
State ,  not  to  prey  more  safely  upon  each  other — no  one  but  a 
lunatic  would  think  of  doing  that — but  to  help  each  other.  This 
consideration  will  give  us  a  more  correct  and  lofty  conception  of 
what  the  State  is.  Instead  of  being  an  organ  to  do  this  or  that, 
it  is  the  organic  union  of  us  all.  Instead  of  being  a  burden  to  the 
good,  it  is  as  necessary  to  every  one  of  us  as  air  is.  Instead  of 
bringing  any  Bights  with  us  into  the  State,  we  owe  to  it  all  that  we 
are  and  all  that  we  have.  W  e  owe  our  freedom  to  the  State ;  we  owe 
our  living  and  our  property  to  the  State,  for  outside  of  organized 
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society,  man’s  needs  far  surpass  his  means.  We  owe  our  civili¬ 
zation  to  the  State ;  it  is  by  its  help  that  we  have  reached  such 
a  stage  of  life,  as  man  individually  never  would  have  been  able  to 
attain.  Progress  is  war  with  Nature,  with  the  misery  and  inability 
of  our  natural  condition.  The  State  is  the  union  of  individuals  to 
wage  that  war,  to  redress  the  wrongs  and  inequalities  of  Nature  ; 
and  the  ends  of  the  State,  of  the  social  union,  is  all  the  good,  and 
all  the  immunity  from  evils  which  it  can  be  made  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  to  bestow.  That  is  what  the  State  is  for ;  why  it  exists, 
and  ever  has  existed. 

Andrew — Since  this  low  beggar  and  yonder  haughty  million¬ 
aire  would  outside  of  the  State  be  in  the  same  miserable  plight,  is 
it  not  strange,  that  this  same  State  has  been  of  so  very  much  use 
to  the  latter,  and  of  so  very  little  use  to  the  former  ? 

Laurence — As  people  have  hitherto  had  no  clear  idea  of  the 
sphere  of  the  State,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  they  have  not  been 
able  to  reason  soundly  on  its  duties.  To  us  it  may  now  be  evi¬ 
dent,  that  to  secure  to  everyone  freedom  to  exercise  his  faculties, 
or  as  our  Declaration  of  Independence  has  it,  his  “right  to  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  happiness/'  is  but  the  negative  side  of  its  obligation.  It 
might  satisfy  the  dominant  classes,  because  the  pursuit  of  happi¬ 
ness  would  be  a  special  privilege  of  theirs,  but  it  sounds  like  a  poor 
kind  of  irony  to  the  multitude  who  cannot  pursue  their  happiness 
or  exercise  their  faculties,  because  they  lack  the  means  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  doing  so.  I  contend,  that  the  positive  duty  of  the  State 
is,  to  enable  its  people  to  attain  their  highest  personal  develop 
ment,  and  to  help  each  individual  to  secure  all  the  happiness  that 
he  has  capacity  for ;  if  in  that  pursuit  he  infringes  on  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  others,  the  State  must  restrain  him  but  that  is  merely  an 
incidental  duty.,  which  will  become  suspended  when  all  become 
good  and  wise.  State  and  State-help  are  as  inseparable  as  a  piano 
and  music.  To  say  that  the  States’  main  duty  is  to  protect, is  just 
as  inapt  as  to  say,  that  the  main  use  of  a  piano  is  to  place  things 
on  it. 

Judge — My  philosopher  protests  against  all  this,  because  it  is 
transforming  every  citizen  into  a  grown-up  baby,  and  because  help¬ 
ing  a  complete  man  by  artificial  agency  is  to  set  aside  his  own 
efforts. 

Laurence — No  man  is  or  ever  will  be  a  complete  man.  The 
most  grown  man  needs  all  humanity  and  all  experience  of  mankind 
to  be  what  he  is,  and  even  then  his  career  is  shaped  as  much  by 
what  others  do  as  by  what  he  himself  does.  A  man,  alone  in  the 
world,  would  be  no  more  a  man,  than  a  hand  would  be  a  hand 
without  the  body.  Again,  the  State  is  no  artificial  agency ;  we 
found  a  State  just  as  naturally  as  we  should  conform  to  some 
dumb  language,  were  we  all  suddenly  struck  dumb.  And  please 
observe  :  State-help  is  not  to  do  away  with  a  man’s  own  efforts.  I 
do  not  dispense  with  a  man’s  efforts  to  climb  a  steeple,  when  I 
hand  him  a  ladder  ;  I  do  not  set  aside  his  own  exertions  in  cultiv¬ 
ating  a  field,  because  I  give  him  a  plow ;  the  State  does  not  render 
useless  the  powers  of  a  boy,  when  she  furnishes  him  with  schools, 
teachers,  and  libraries.  The  State  should  relieve  no  one  of  Selfhelp, 
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blit  make  Self-help  possible  to  all;  it  should  help  everyone  to  help 
himself ,  enable  him  to  do  his  best. 

Andrew — “  Help  thyself 7  is  certainly  only  in  place,  whbn  the 
man  ean  help  himself,  when  he  cannot,  it  amounts  to  saying,  “steal 
or  starve.” 

Judge — Yes,,  there  is  a  very  plain  distinction  between  giving  a 
man  an  opportunity  to  acquire  something  and  giving  him  the  thing 
itself  without  his  putting  forth  any  effort. 

Laurence — State-help  should  supplement  Self-help.  Under¬ 
stood  in  that  sense,  the  State — or  as  that  word  has  come  to  be  to 
most  unoffending  people  a  name  of  “just  nothing  at  all,”  I  prefer 
the  word  Commonwealth  as  better  expressing  the  organic  unity  of 
all  the  citizens — in  that  sense  I  say,  “  The  Commonwealth  a 
Helper”  will  be  the  Savior  of  Mankind.  This  principle,  which  is 
simply  “social  co-operation”  explained,  is  just  as  distant  from  the 
paternal  “  I  am  the  State  ”  of  the  ruler  who  fancied  himself  every¬ 
thing,  his  subjects  nothing,  as  from  the  “let  alone”  of  our  modern 
disorganizes  who  make  the  commonwealth  nothing,  and  those  in¬ 
dividuals  who  can  elbow  themselves  to  a  plate  at  nature’s  table 
everything.  Our  principle  makes  the  Commonwealth  the  mistress  of 
the  house ,  that  she  may  see  to  it ,  that  there  is  a  cover  laid  for  everyone. 
It  is  the  one  principle  that  can  re-organize  society,  for  it  furnishes 
a  harmonious  solution  of  the  various '  leading  problems.  It  lays 
stress  on  “Duty,”  which  is  something  positive  and  social ;  “Bights” 
are  negative  and  personal. 

Judge — It  occurs  to  me,  that  this  principle  only  will  justify  the 
establishment  of  public  schools  and  libraries,  State  universities, 
poor  houses,  asylums  and  hospitals  ;  for  starting  from  my  philoso¬ 
pher’s  principle,  he  is  undoubtedly  right,  that  the  State  exceeds 
its  province  when  it  founds  such  institutions. 

Laurence — States  have  at  all  times  found  themselves  forced 
to  care  for  man  as  man  to  some  extent ;  that  is,  our  principle  has 
all  along  influenced  them  unwittingly  and  unwillingly.  Look  at 
England,  the  champion  of  the  “let  alone”  abomination.  She  is 
this  day  proud  of  having  abolished  slavery  in  her  colonies,  which 
cost  her  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The  principle  is  recog¬ 
nized  in  a  thousand  instances,  yet  is  discredited  when  applied  to 
new  cases. 

Andrew — And  when  these  new  cases  are  objectionable  to  the  rul¬ 
ing  powers ;  when  it  is  proposed  to  extend  State-help  to  those  who 
most  need  it.  For  moneyed  men  never  yet  objected  to  State-help, 
when  it  helped  them  to  “make”  more  money.  The  United  States 
have  since  1862  given  to  six  Bailroad  companies  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  sixty-five  million  dollars,  besides  a  vast  empire  of  land  ; 
and  have  also  paid  for  the  capitalists  composing  these  companies, 
thirty-six  million  dollars  to  these  same  or  other  capitalists  as  inter¬ 
est  on  those  bonds.  What  is  that  but  State-help  in  favor  of  capital 

Judge— My  philosopher  will  now  tell  you,  that  your  principle  is 
indefinite,  and  hence  no  principle  at  all  for  you  cannot  draw  a  line 
and  say,  the  Commonwealth  shall  do  this  and  not  that ;  or,  between 
the  everything  and  the  nothing  which  it  might  do,  where  is  the 
limitation  ? 

Laurence— My  answer  may  startle  your  philosopher,  but  I  can- 
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not  help  it.  There  is  no  limit  whatever,  but  impossibility.  The 
Commonwealth  should  do  everything  which  its  members  need  to 
help  themselves,  and  which  it  can  possibly  do. 

Judge — You  yourself  called  my  philosopher  consistent.  Where 
do  you  say  he  makes  his  mistake? 

Laurence — His  first  principle  is  wrong.  It  is  always  perilous  to 
reason  out  anything  from  a  principle,  evolved  out  of  one^s  own 
inner  consciousness,  without  verifying  the  conclusions  ar¬ 
rived  at.  A  man  has  not  the  right  to  do  all  that  he  wills, 
even  if  he  does  not  hinder  others  from  doing  the  like, 
however  much  the  notion  may  suit  those  who  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  of  freedom,  but  as  the  license  of  wild  animals 
to  tear  to  pieces  and  devour  in  those  who  have  means,  and 
the  being  at  liberty  to  die  of  starvation  in  those  who  have  none. 
If  that  theory  be  true,  the  Commonwealth  would  have  no  right  to 
prohibit  gambling  or  abolish  houses  of  ill-fame.  The  trouble  lies 
wholly  in  the  conception  of  “freedom,’7  which  in  truth  is  nothing 
but  a  negation.  To  start  out  from  “freedom,”  to  determine  a 
man’s  Rights,  is  as  futile  as  to  discuss  the  nature  of  light  by  inquir¬ 
ing  into  darkness.  A  man  has  no  right  to  exercise  his  faculties 
as  he  pleases,  but  he  has  a  right  to  exercise  them,  and  all  of  them, 
harmoniously ,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  do  so,  because  all  mankind  have 
a  vested  interest  in  each  other’s  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical 
welfare.  The  freedom  then  which  a  man  gains  in  and  through  the 
Commonwealth  is  the  Right  to  live  according  to  the  healthful  de¬ 
sires  and  powers  of  a  humane  nature  and  to  the  removal  of  all  hin¬ 
drances  to  satisfy  human  needs.  State-help  is  the  very  marrow  of 
that  freedom,  and  when  we  have  that  freedom  every  man  will  feel 
a  dread  of  living  for  himself  only. 

Andrew — Are  you  not  convinced  now,  Judge,  first,  that  if  we 
were  to  wait  for  the  natural  course  of  things,  wait  till  the  capi¬ 
talists  are  filled  to’repletion,  the  Commonwealth  will  then  be  in  duty 
bound  to  take  possession  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  instinct  of  the 
worker  does  not  mislead  him  when  he  utters  the  appealing  cry  to 
the  State,  “help  me?” 

Judge— rl  will  not  decide  the  question.  But  what  can  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  do?  Is  it  going  to  be  communism?  The  first  thing  needful 
is  certainly  bread  and  butter.  How  can  the  Commonwealth 
furnish  that  to  all  ?  Is  it  going  to  tax  one  third  of  the  nation  to 
provide  work  or  the  means  of  living,  whichever  you  call  it,  to  the 
other  two  thirds  ?  What  will  that  be,  but  pauperism  on  a  grand 
scale  ? 

Laurence. — Wait  a  little,  dear  judge,  I  expect  in  the  course  of 
this  discussion  to  solve  all  your  perplexities.  Undoubtedly  it  follows 
from  the  ideas  advanced,  that  it  is  the  very  first  duty  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  to  provide  every  one  of  its  citizens  with  worh ,  and  such  worh 
as  is  suitable  to  his  strength  and  ability.  If  those  at  the  head  of 
the  State  repudiate  that  duty,  they  ought  to  resign  and  proclaim 
anarchy.  As  soon  as  the  Commonwealth  is  in  a  position  to  fulfill 
that  duty,  there  will  be  an  end  to  that  brutish  variety  of  competi¬ 
tion,  and  also  to  pauperism  and  vagrancy.  I  am  confident,  that 
the  vagrant  at  the  outset,  before  idleness  became  a  habit,  would 
have  thanked  God  for  honest  work,  work  for  which  he  was  quali- 
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lied.  It  is  a  libel  on  human  nature  to  say  that  liiah  is  naturally 
lazy.  But  the  idea  that  the  Commonwealth  has  any  thing  to  do 
with  providing  work  is  sneered  at  by  men  who  need  nothing  so 
much  a.s  a  course  in  logic ;  who  swear  by  Montesquieu,  and  do  not 
remember,  that  he  claims,  that  “  society  owes  to  every  citizen  a 
certain  subsistence,  proper  nourishment  and  convenient  clothing. 
However,  let  them  get  poor  and  their  instinct  soon  tells  them 
they  have  indeed  that  claim  on  the  State. 

Andrew — Then  they  also  find,  that  the  only  way  at  present  to 
enforce  that  claim,  is  by  committing  an  offence  and  being  sent  to 
jail.  The  man  who  the  other  day  broke  a  plate  glass  window  of  a 
fashionable  store,  coolly  waited  till  arrested,  and  then  told  the 
policeman,  they  might  do  with  him  what  they  liked,  that  he  had 
done  it  because  he  was  tired  of  tramping  and  simply  wanted  some¬ 
thing  to  eat  and  a  place  to  stay,  merely  followed  his  human  in¬ 
stinct. 

Laurence — The  duty  to  provide  such  work,  as  the  individual 
is  best  qualified  to  perform,  is  the  more  binding  on  States  where 
the  young  men  are'  provided  with  facilities  for  a  superior  educa¬ 
tion.  The  State  has  dealt  cruelly  with  them,  if  they  find  no  proper 
channels  for  utilizing  their  attainments,  but  are  obliged  to  throw 
themselves  on  the  common  market,  where  there  is  still  more  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  worth  and  the  value  of  knowledge  than  of  man¬ 
ual  work.  Culture,  so  far  from  insuring  a  maintenance,  makes 
existence  more  difficult,  unfits  its  possessor  for  manual  work  and 
for  the  “  war  of  one  against  all,’7  and  makes  him  feel  the  keener 
his  poverty.  The  educated  pauper,  how  far  more  deplorable  is 
his  lot  than  that  of  the  unlettered  one  !  His  culture  has  beeome 
his  curse. 

Andrew — What  a  Social  Order,  where  work  is  a  ware  and  cul¬ 
ture  is  a  ware  !  It  would  sound  comical,  if  it  were  not  so  tragical. 
Laurence,  let  me  acquaint  the  Judge  with  the  life  of  such  a  “pau¬ 
per,77  who  is  a  mutual  friend  of  ours.  Twelve  years  ago  he  saw 
America  for  the  first  time  from  the  deck  of  a  steamship.  Few  have 
looked  on  it  with  feelings  such  as  his.  I  feel  proud  that  I  can  en¬ 
ter  into  the  great  aspirations  which  made  his  breast  heave  and  his 
eyes  glisten  on  seeing  what  to  him  was  the  promised  land.  He 
was  a  bastard.  His  father  was  a  nobleman,  who  had  seduced  a 
peasant,  girl.  She  died  the  same  moment  my  friend  was  born. 
When  10  years  old  his  fathers  family  took  charge  of  him,  and 
when  he  stood  on  that  ship,  he  possessed  as  much  culture  as  any 
young  man  of  his  age.  He  had  discovered  his  parentage,  and  had 
suffered  repeated  rebuffs  from  the  nobility  with  whom  he  had  to 
come  in  contact.  The  idea  that  in  order  to  make  a  successful  ca¬ 
reer  at  home,  he  would  have  to  bend  the  knee  to  classes  whom  he 
despised,  was  unbearable  to  him ;  hence  he  was  on  his  way  to  Amer¬ 
ica.  He  possessed  only  a  few  dollars,  but  was  full  of  assurance  that 
his  knowledge  and  his  zeal  would  enable  him  to  realize  all  his 
dreams.  Ah,  he  knew  not,  that  “ambition'7  here  more  than  any¬ 
where,  means  an  intense  desire  for  “making77  money,  or  gaining 
prominence  in  some  way  at  the  expense  of  one’s  fellowmen.  He 
would  work  and  even  die  for  an  idea,  that  is  folly  here.  He  was  sensi¬ 
tive  ;  presumption  and  impudence  are  in  favor  here.  No,  he  had 
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none  of  the  talents  that  are  valued  by  our  public  men  and  men  of 
business.  Do  what  he  would,  he  never  could  secure  a  suitable 
position  that  would  afford  him  the  decencies  of  life ;  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  he  often  was  treated  like  a  vagabond  by  “  prominent  citi¬ 
zens,”  whose  lives  are  not  a  thousandth  part  as  valuable  as  his ; 
and  had  to  suffer  indignities  that  became  ten  times  more  galling  to 
his  impressible  nature.  There  were  periods  when  he  underwent 
physical  hardships,  worse  than  which  are  not  endured  by  any. 
He  has  been  for  weeks  half-famishing,  has  slept  in  the  open 
fields,  surprised  by  rains  that  wetted  him  to  the  skin,  with  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  cleaning  his  soiled  person  and  clothes.  Begging  for 
a  situation,  he  has  been  told,  even  by  clergymen  who  lay  claim  to 
*  culture,  to  go  to  work  on  railroads  or  to  sawing  wood,  for  which 
he  is  no  more  fitted  than  a  wood-sawyer  is  to  be  a  philosopher. 
Hot  one  of  these  gentlemen  conceived  that  a  poor  tramp  might  be 
thoughtful,  refined,  godly.  Lately  he  has  had,  in  order  to  keep 
alive,  to  degrade  himself  to  the  to  him  contemptible  employment 
of  worrying  people  into  subscribing  for  an  insignificant  newspa¬ 
per,  •  “soliciting”  as  they  delicately  term  it ;  he  even  has  to  be 
thankful  for  it,  but  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  is  no  very  success¬ 
ful  solicitor.  Through  these  weary  years,  though  not  meeting  a 
single  sympathetic  soul,  he  parted  not  for  a  moment  with  his  high 
ideals ;  they  were  part  of  his  beihg.  Such  a  man  to  be  denied  a 
living  that  a  bartender  would  disdainfully  reject ! 

Laurence — I  know  him  well.  I  may  refer  to  him  in  our  next 
discourses.  Many  a  night  he  passed  in  an  open  hall-way,  grateful 
for  that  much  shelter,  though  constantly  fearful  of  being  discovered 
by  a  policeman.  “  The  son  of  man  has  not  where  to  lay  his  head,” 
often  passed  through  his  mind. 

Andrew — That  is  the  glory  of  our  progress,  that  now  a  man  in 
the  lowly  position  of  Jesus  has  to  be  afraid  of  the  police.  And  a 
social  revolution  should  not  be  fervently  longed  and  worked  for  ! 

Judge — There  are  undoubtedly  many  aspiring  youths  in  this 
country,  to  the  great  majority  of  whom  life  will  prove  a  grievous 
disappointment.  Thousands  of  young  persons,  to  my  knowledge, 
lawyers  and  other  professional  men,  now  live  a  very  precarious  ex¬ 
istence  ;  glad  to  sleep  on  a  lounge  in  some  office,  and  not  knowing 
surely  whether  they  will  have  a  meal  the  next  day.  One  should 
think  that  society  might  in  some  way  turn  their  ambition  and  tal¬ 
ents  to  some  good  account. 

Laurence — Such  men  need  the  Revolution  fully  as 
much  as  any  common  laborer  or  mechanic.  Hone  can  estimate 
how  useful  they  would  become  to  their  fellow-men,  with  their 
talents  unfolded  and  energy  roused  under  that  inspiring  and  truly 
free  competition  which  only  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth  will 
render  possible.  It  is  a  mistake  if  any  one  supposes,  that  this 
future  Commonwealth  will  be  pre-eminently  a  State  of  mechanics 
and  manual  laborers;  the  head  must  not  despise  the  hand,  but  it 
is  folly  for  the  hand  to  look  on  the  head  with  contempt. 

Andrew — Such  men  as  my  friend  need  the  Revolution  ;  yes, 
and  the  Revolution  needs  them  still  more.  I  find  relief  in  the 
thought,  that  their  misery  is  the  school  that  develops  the  revol¬ 
utionary  leaders  and  thinkers. 
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Laurence — You  wanted  to  know,  Judge,  if  it  is  proposed  that 
the  State  should  tax  a  part  of  her  citizens  in  order  to  furnish  suit¬ 
able  work  to  the  rest.  By  no  manner  of  means.  That  would  be  in¬ 
deed,  as  you  said,  pauperism  on  a  grand  scale.  The  co-operative 
commonwealth  will  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  anything 
like  the  so-called  national  workshops  of  Paris,  instituted  by  the 
spurious  French  Republic  of  1848,  which  only  were  to  serve  as 
bribes  to  keep  the  workers  Quiet. 

Judge — Is  then  your  social  co-operation  anything  but  com¬ 
munism  ? 

Laurence — The  future  Commonwealth  will  not  be  called  by 
any  “ism”  at  all.  Again,  I  do  not  know  what  you  understand  by  com¬ 
munism  ;  it  is  the  most  elastic  word  I  know  of.  The  rebels  of  • 
Paris  of  1871,  are  called  Communists.  Still,  are  you  aware,  that 
these  “rebels”  were  composed  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
of  Paris,  and  that  in  their  proclamations  they  simply  claimed  local 
self-governfrient  to  the  same  extent  that  every  city  here  has  got 
it*?  So  people  class  those  sects  that  have  appeared  under  the 
name  of  St.  Simonists,  Fourierists,  Owenists,  etc.  as  Communists. 
These  sects,  which  entirely  ignore  all  social  and  politi-  v 
cal  conditions  and  would  have  mankind  don  their  ready-made 
systems  as  men  do  ready-made  clothes,  represent  the  childhood 
of  the  Revolution;  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  social  co-opera¬ 
tion  as  astrology  and  alchemy  do  to  science.  Again,  they  call  those 
societies  Communistic  whose  members,  bound  together  by  some 
religious  belief  or  unbelief,  have  retired  from  the  world  and  live 
together  as  one  family;  these  are  of  no  consequence  at  all  where 
the  world  itself  is  to  be  re-organized,  which  you  evidently  cannot 
do  by  shunning  the  world  .  I  do  not  say,  that  such  communism 
may  not  be  of  great  use  after  the  Revolution  has  taken  place  ;  un¬ 
doubtedly  there  will  be  excellent  opportunities  then,  far  better 
than  now,  for  families  who  are  attracted  to  each  other  being 
brought  together  in  large  dwellings  with  separate  homes,  having 
a  common  library  and  kindergarten,  and  releasing  them  from  all 
drudgery.  The  popular  conception  of  communism,  however,  prob¬ 
ably  is  a  division  of  all  property  and  land,  so  that  every  individual 
shall  have  an  equal  share.  I  doubt  if  you  can  find  now  one  sane 
man  who  will  father  such  a  proposition.  The  fight  against  such  a 
scheme,  and  the  last  one  I  shall  mention,  is  really  a  fight  against 
windmills.  There  have  been  Communists,  and  there  may  yet  be  a 
few,  who  propose,  that  man  shall  assign  all  that  he  has,  even  his 
individuality,  to  the  Community;  every  one  thereafter  to  produce 
as  he  can  and  consume  as  he  needs.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  realization  of  such  a  plan  is  impossible,  and  it  is  well,  for  the 
idea  itself  is  one  sided  humanity.  Imagine  the  effect  of  the  decree: 
“Private  property  has  ceased  to  exist.”  We  should  wade  through 
seas  of  blood.  I  would  rather  live  under  a  King  than  in  such  a 
Communism,  though  that  is  saying  a  good  deal.  You  all  work  so 
many  hours ;  you  all  receive  enough  for  your  necessities  ;  but  must 
not  acquire  even  more  reputation  or  culture  than  your  fellows, 
for  that  would  violate  equality.  In  such  a  community  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  private  for  you ;  the  whole  is  public  barracks.  To  keep  up  such 
a  state  of  things  requires  a  dictator.  You  undoubtedly  banish  your 
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former  evils  ;  but  you  pay  a  fearful  price  in  deprivations.  This 
Platonic  idea  of  individuality  losing  itself  in  the  State  is  radically 
contrary  to  human  nature.  Oh  no,  our  Commonwealth  does  not 
mean  any  such  thing  at  all ;  it,  on  the  contrary,  will  stimulate  Indi¬ 
viduality  xo  unfold  itself.  This  Platonic  Communism  icill  take 
property  away  from  everybody  ;  our  Commonwealth  icill  enable  every¬ 
body  to  procure  it ;  it  proposes  to  adopt  all  the  good,  while  it  dis¬ 
cards  all  the  bad  of  our  present  system ;  it  in  fact  claims  to  be  the 
flower  and  fruit  of  our  whole  civilization. 

Judge — After  having  told  us  what  the  Co-operative  Common¬ 
wealth  is  not,  tell  us  now  what  it  is  going  to  be. 

Laurence — Often  men  cannot  see  the  woods  for  all  the  trees. 
Simply  anticipate  the  surrender  of  capital  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
and  the  State  taking  possession  of  it,  and  you  find  the  State  as  the 
Capitalist,  the  Employer,  the  Manufacturer  and  Middleman.  Behold 
the  Co-operative  Commonwealth  !  It  is,  as  I  said,  but  the  highest 
development  of  our  civilization ;  it  is  wholesale  production  and 
distribution  in  their  greatest  efficacy  and  carried  to  their 
logical  outcome.  As  long  as  the  means  of  production  are  private 
property,  wages  and  profits  and  competition  for  a  living  or  success 
at  somebody’s  else  expense  are  unavoidable ;  but  let  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  be  the  owner  of  all  the  means  of  production  and  trans¬ 
portation,  and  it  can  give  suitable  employment  to  all;  it  can  abolish 
the  distinction  which  now  obtains  between  the  worth  of  and  the 
wages  for  work  ;  that  is,  it  can  give  the  workers  the  full  benefit  of 
all  that  they  do  and  produce.  Production  will  go  on  then  in  the 
same  manner  as  now  ;  only  private  employments  will  be  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  public  functions  ;  individual  dependence  will  cease, 
but  proper  subordination  will  remain ;  the  Commonwealth  has 
become  one  vast  association  of  workers,  mental  and  manual,  ex¬ 
tended  through  the  whole  field  of  production ;  each  with  the  same 
freedom  to  live  and  spend  his  income  as  he  pleases,  as  now;  but  the 
property  he  accummulates  will  then  be  founded  on  an  unimpeach¬ 
able  basis :  the  result  of  one’s  own  exertions. 

Judge — Is  that  not  to  go  backward  to  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
governments  also  controlled  everything  ? 

Laurence — They  did  indeed.  They  prohibited  their  citizens 
from  doing  a  thousand  things,  and  dictated  to  them  precisely  how 
everything  should*be  done;  but  please  observe,  such  vexatious  inter¬ 
meddling  is  quite  another  thing  from  doing  something.  Our  gov¬ 
ernment  does  not  interfere  in  our  affairs,  when  it  carries  our 
letters,  but  it  works  for  us.  The  post-office  is  a  social  co-opera¬ 
tive  institution,  so  must  the  railroads,  the  telegraphs,  and  the  ex¬ 
press  offices  become,  and  thus  the  radical  wrong  be  undone,  that 
public  ways  and  means  of  communication  are  made  subservient  to 
the  private  interests  of  individuals,  by  public  concessions  granted 
for  that  very  purpose.  What  are  in  fact  railroad  corporations  but 
committees  of  the  people  empowered  by  law  to  do  business  for 
their  own  benefit  and  only  incidentally  for  the  public  convenience  ? 
Would  it  not  be  more  sensible  to  have  a  people’s  committee  man¬ 
age  them  for  the  public  interests  exclusively  ? 

Andrew — Imagine  yourself,  Judge,  into  that  social  order,  where 
there  is  but  one  railroad  King  and  one  merchant  Prince  and  that 
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the  whole  nation.  The  granger  order  would  be  delighted  with  it. 
Then  the  stores  will  not  need  to  bribe  'newspapers  for  puffs  ;  will 
not  need  to  send  out  any  drummers,  these  nuisances  we  now  have 
to  bear  with ;  will  be  under  no  temptation  to  use  any  lying  labels 
or  sell  any  adulterated  goods.  There  will  not  be  twenty  drug 
stores  in  one  little  town  that  only  needs  one.  The  useful  and  the 
beautiful  will  take  the  place  of  the  dear  articles,  which  now  are 
produced  simply  because  they  are  dear,  and  can  display  the  wealth 
of  our  moneyed  men.  Scientific  statistics  can  be  had  of  the  de¬ 
mand  and  supply  in  all  parts  of  the  country  without  fear  of  any 
falsification  on  the  part  of  the  managers  ;  thus  all  production  can 
be  properly  regulated,  and  as  these  legal  gambling  shops,  the  stock 
ex6hanges,  will  be  shut  up,  there  will  be  no  risks,  no  crises.  Con¬ 
sumers  will  buy  cheaper  than  now,  no  longer  because  work  is 
unrenmnerative.  but  because  production  will  be  developed  into 
unheard  of  dimensions  ;  because  therefore  there  will  be  an  immense 
reduction  in  the  operative  expenses,  and  because  of  much  useless, 
and  for  that  reason  unproductive,  work  being  dispensed  with.  A 
bale  of  cotton  for  instance  will  not  be  sold  as  now  ten  times  over 
in  order  to  bring  it  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer.  The 
nation  that  first  adopts  the  social  co-operative  system,  can  under¬ 
sell  the  world  and  control  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Laurence — I  do  not  know,  but  that  a  nation  honors  itself  the 
most,  when  it  refuses  to  sell  to  other  nations  anything  which  they 
produce,  a  cent  cheaper  than  they  themselves  can  sell  it  for. 
Again,  your  suggestion  would  make  of  nations  what  our  present 
co-operative  societies  are  on  a  small  scale ;  it  would  still  make 
competition  the  final  principle,  and  thereby  upset  everything  that 
might  be  won.  Nations  like  individuals  should  compete  with  each 
other,  to  excel  each  other  ;  not  to  lower  the  rewards  of  each  other’s 
work. 

Judge — I  can  see  several  objections  to  such  a  state  of  things, 
which  seem  to  me  hard  to  meet.  Such  a  commonwealth  will  be  an 
unbearable  centralization. 

Laurence — You  can  have  just  as  much  of  centralization  or 
localization  as  you  want.  That  will  be  governed  entirely  by  the 
temper  of  the  different  nations.  Perhaps  it  will  suit  France  best 
to  have  the  central  authority  direct  all  the  interests  of  the  country 
as  a  joint  enterprise.  In  the  United  States  it  might  be  a  joint  and 
separate  matter,  so  that  the  several  counties  and  cities  will  con¬ 
duct  their  own  affairs,  leaving  the  general  superintendence  to  the 
central  management ;  localization  would  have  the  great  advantage 
of  insuring  the  highest  degree  of  contrivance,  judgment  and  self- 
control. 

Judge — This  consideration  may  obviate  another  objection,  that 
occurred  to  me,  that  the  work  might  be  less  efficient  and  the  ma¬ 
chinery  and  materials  be  carelessly  handled,  belonging,  as  I  pre¬ 
sumed  they  would,  to  the  whole  nation.  Even  with  such  localiza¬ 
tion  the  central  authority,  however,  will  possess  immense  influence. 
Is  it  safe  to  trust  it  with  such  tremendous  interests  ?  And  is  it  not 
now  granted  on  every  hand,  that  the  people  understand  their 
private  affairs  better  and,  because  they  are  personally  concerned, 
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conduct  them  better  than  any  government  has  done  or  can  do  it 
lor  them  ? 

Laurence — Oh,  I  am  aware  of  that  common-place.  They  call 
the  management  of  corporations  a  private  one.  Is  it  in  point  of 
fact  better  entitled  to  be  called  management  by  the  persons 
interested  than  the  administration  of  a  public  office1?  Why 
should  a  central  authority  not  be  able  to  take  care  of  all  these 
interests  ?  Can  there  not  be  any  amount  of  division  of  labor 
within  the  administrative  body  ?  Can  the  body  not  enlist  into  its 
service  any  capacity  which  the  country  contains,  needful  for  any 
given  purpose  ?  Why  will  people  persistently  assume  an  in¬ 
curably  rotten  government  ?  Even  now  it  is  on  an  average  no  more 
corrupt  than  our  railroad  managements.  Our  postoffice  depart¬ 
ment,  the  English  telegraph  and  Belgian  railroad  direction  show, 
that  the  State,  even  as  now  constituted  can  manage  national  in¬ 
terests  better  than  any  private  parties  could  do  it.  Bear  also  in 
mind,  that  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth  will  not  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  stupid  political  men  that  now  rule  us ;  our  present  machinery 
would  be  useless,  too  clumsy  or  altogether  pernicious.  We  as¬ 
sume  a  State,  enlightened  and  markedly' wiser  than  the  mass  of 
the  people,  such  a  one  as  we  constructed  in  a  former  discourse, 
under  which  State  control  will  mean  the  superintendence  of  a 
sagacious  and  public-spirited  authority. 

Judge — It  is  difficult  for  a  mind  like  mine,  contracted  as  it  has 
been  on  these  matters,  to  get  out  of  old  ruts  ;  it  is  very  likely  you 
are  right,  and  that  my  objections  are  really  but  the  magnifying 
of  moleihills  into  mountains.  But  so  far  you  have  regarded  the  Co¬ 
operative  Commonwealth  as  an  established  fact.  Now,  what  are 
the  stages,  through  which  we  must  advance  to  it  in  a  peaceable  man¬ 
ner,  if  we  do  not  choose  to  pass  through  the  rough  experience  of 
the  Logic  of  Events?  It  is  evident,  that  our  business  men  and  our 
organized  coteries  will  to  the  utmost  resist  any  invasion  of  their 
privileges. 

Laurence — Ay,  Wealth  and  its  retainers  fancy  that  they  have 
vested  right  for  all  futurity  in  the  work  of  others,  if  not  a  divine 
right  to  it.  But  that  does  not  matter.  The  abolition  of  slavery 
was  not  defeated  by  the  divine  right  of  the  slave-holders.  That  is 
precisely  the  gist  of  the  Revolution ,  the  pivot  on  which  it  turns :  to 
overpower  these  dominant  powers,  to  unseat  them,  to  shift  the 
centre  of  gravity  within  the  commonwealth . 

Andrew — Suppose  the  workers  in  the  late  strikes  had  known 
what  they  were  about,  had  been  organized,  and  had  been  success¬ 
ful,  they  would  have  become  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  in  fact. 

Laurence — And  when  that  point  is  reached,  and  not  before, 
can  we  commence  to  substitute  our  principles  for  those  that, 
now  control.  The  first  and  essential  step,  therefore,  to  take  is  to 
make  plain  to  the  thoughtful  among  the  workers  the  mission  which 
Providence  has  assigned  to  them,  so  that  when  the  crisis  comes 
they  may  know  what  they  are  about  and  look  the  future  confident¬ 
ly  in  the  face ;  and  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  our  youth  in  our 
colleges  for  the  golden  age  as  a  reality  ahead,  instead  of  as  a 
dream  behind  us.  This  then  makes  the  Revolution  pre-emin- 
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to  be  fought  on  paper,  but  that  the  contest  of  ideas  is  the  decisive 
one.  To  do  this  takes  time ;  possibly  the  screws  of  distress  will 
have  to  be  turned  many  times  more,  before  the  mass  of  the  people 
can  be  awakened  to  full  activity,  and  be  made  accessible  to  these 
ideas.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth  will  be 
in  sight  in  any  country  during  this  century 

Andrew — Nevertheless,  I  want  to  hope  that  the  year  1889,  the 
hundredth  year  after  the  legal  deliverance  of  the  Third  Estate, 
will  bail  the  deliverance  of  the  Fourth  Estate,  the  manual  workers, 
and  with  them  the  deliverance  of  all  men. 

,  JjAurence — That  is  as  unlikely,  as  it  in  1851  must  have  seemed 
improbable  in  this  country  that  slavery  should  be  abolished  in 
1863,  though  perhaps  not  more  so.  I  was  going  to  say,  that  after 
the  workers  with  head  and  with  hand  are  aroused,  the  Revolution, 
if  peaceful,  will  be  accomplished  through  a  series  of  measures, 
each  consistently  developing  itself  out  of  the  previous  ones. 
Placing  telegraphs  and  railroads  under  State  control  will  in  this 
country  properly  be  such  a  first  measure,  to  be  followed  by  the 
absorption  of  one  great  enterprise  after  another,  as  quickly  as 
practicable. 

Judge — Where  take  the  capital  from  to  indemnify  the  present 
owners? 

Laurence — That  question  it  ought  not  to  take  long  time  to  an¬ 
swer  for  a  nation  that  could  spend  6,000  Millions  of  Dollars  to 
deliver  a  foreign  race  out  of  slavery,  where  the  object  is  to  liber- 
erate  the  great  majority  of  its  citizens.  It  is  better  to  bequeath 
such  a  debt  to  posterity  than  the  encumbrances  of  our  modern 
irrational  wars,  waged  in  the  interest  of  a  few  persons  or  a  small 
class,  without  taking  into  account  that  the  consideration  will  be 
bequeathed  with  the  debt. 

Judge — If  it  were  not  for  the  vastness  of  the  indemnity,  I 
should  suppose  you  would  have  chosen  another  point  of  departure 
of  more  sweeping  importance  than  the  State’s  taking  possession  of 
the  means  of  communication.  I  mean  the  vindication  of  the  rights 
of  mankind  at  large  to  the  earth  ;  a  measure  of  the  justice  of  which 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  all  laws,  customs  and  deeds  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Suppose  I  put  this  question  to  one  of 
our  landed  proprietors.  “  By  what  right  do  you  claim  that  piece 
of  ground  as  your  private  property  V '  and  he  answers,  “  Because 
so  and  so  sold  it  to  my  grandfather,  and  it  has  been  inherited  suc¬ 
cessively  down  to  me.’  I  can  reply  with  perfect  propriety :  “If  that 
be  your  sole  title,  I  have  as  much  right  to  it  as  you.  This  earth 
belongs  to  the  living  to  use,  not  to  the  dead ;  your  dead  ancestor 
or  his  grantor  have  no  right  over  it  now,  no  power  to  say  that 
this  land  shall  be  yours.”  If  he  insists  that  property  is  sacred,  I 
may  answer,  “Certainly  but  do  you  call  this  land  property?  I 
know  the  law  calls  it  ‘property,’  even  i  Real  Property,’  but  that 
is  only  one  of  its  ancient  jokes,  for  land  is  one  of  the  most  fictitious 
kinds  of  property  there  could  be.  You  do  not  pretend,  that  you 
ever  made  it,  do  you  ?”  On  principle  land  stands  on  the  same  foot¬ 
ing  as  air  and  water.  I  have  a  right  to  that  certain  quantity  of  air 
wjiicli  I  inhale  and  use  in  my  lungs ;  as  soon  as  I  exhale  it,  it  be- 
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Comes  public  property.  So  with  land  as  long  as  I  occupy  and  use 
it,  I  can  claim  not  to  be  disturbed ;  when  I  quit  it,  the  first  who 
enters  it  has  as  much  right  to  it  as  I  had,  subject  only  to  my  equit¬ 
able  claim  of  compensation  for  the  improvements  I  may  have  made. 
Even  Blackstone  is  obliged  to  admit,  “We  seem  to  fear  that  our 
titles  are  not  quite  good;  it  is  well  the  great  mass  obey  the  laws, 
without  inquiring  why  they  were  made  so  and  not  otherwise.”  To 
my  mind,  however,  there  are  so  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  car¬ 
rying  out  a  measure  for  making  land  common  property ,  that  I  do 
not  see  any  means  of  overcoming  them.  Had  we  to  deal  with  the 
parties  who  originally  robbed  the  human  race  of  its  heritage,  we 
might  make  short  work  with  them. 

Andrew — None  of  your  difficulties  at  any  rate  would  apply  to 
making  coal— and  gold  mines  and  petroleum  wells  public  property. 

J UDGrE — It  is  an  outrageous  principle  of  law  that  the  owner  of 
a  piece  of  land  possesses  everything  from  its  surface  to  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  however  much  treasure  may  be  hidden  in  it — treas¬ 
ures  of  which  no  man  knew  anything  when  the  owner  entered  into 
possession — and  by  whomsoever  it  may  be  brought  to  light.  It  is 
said  no  one  has  a  better  right  to  it  than  the  owner  of  the  land.  It 
is  curious  that  no  one  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  common¬ 
wealth  might  be  an  interested  party. 

Laurence — I  should  think  that  making  even  the  surface  of 
land  public  property  might  be  carried  out  easily  enough.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  constitution  of  the  State  was  to-morrow  amended  as 
follows:  “The  fee  to  all  Real  Estate  in  this  Commonwealth  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  and  remain  in  the  State.  All  titles  in  fee 
in  private  persons  are  hereby  abolished.”  What  then  ?  Such  a 
change  would  have  none  of  the  effects  of  the  communistic  decree, 
“  Private  property  is  hereby  abolished,”  first,  because  it  would 
violate  no  moral  right,  since,  as  you  said,  no  one  has  an  exclusive 
right* to  what  nature  provides  ;  it  would  in  that  respect  be  on  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  foundation  as  the  amendment  abolishing  slavery, 
which  did  not  infringe  on  the  moral  law  either,  but  simply  annulled 
a  human  law,  enacted  in  the  face  of  the  moral  law.  Secondly,  no 
such  overturning  of  present  relations  would  be  caused  by  this 
amendment  as  followed  the  abolition  of  slavery.  JSTot  a  single 
person  need  be  ousted  from  the  premises  which  he  occupies  and 
uses.  The  owners  would  simply  be  turned  into  tenants  of  the 
Commonwealth,  merely  the  name  of  payment  to  the  State  would 
be  changed  from  ‘  taxes ’  into  ‘  rents  ’.  Undoubtedly  in  other  re¬ 
spects,  the  change  would  be  tremendous.  Land,  as  private  wealth, 
and  as  source  of  it,  would  disappear  like  mist  before  the  morning 
sun.  The  occupant  could  no  more  sell  it,  no  more  mortgage  it. 
Land  would  lose  its  speculative  value,  but  retain  its  intrinsic 
value. 

Andrew — Then  a  fellow  could  not  as  now  buy  a  piece  of  land 
for  $100,  and  without  spending  one  day’s  work  on  it  or  one 
dollar  in  improving  it,  in  10  years  sell  it  for  $100,000 ;  that  mode  of 
fleecing  a  community  would  be  stopped. 

Laurence — Land,  held  for  speculative  purposes,  would  be 
dropped  like  a  hot  cake,  I  am  sure;  but  occupants  in  good  faith 
could  use  it  precisely  and  as  well  as  they  do  now.  I  have  no  doubt 
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that  the  change  would  be  beneficial.  The  community  would  have 
its  revenues  vastly  increased ;  the  immense  sums  now  wasted  in 
the  purchase  of  land  and  in  rents,  for  purely  fictitious  values, 
would  be  saved,  and  public  improvements  could  be  carried  on  in 
a  far  more  systematic  and  grander  manner.  But  Judge,  while  this 
measure  is  a  good  starting  point,  say  in  England,  where  a  few  per¬ 
sons  comparatively  would  be  deprived  of  ownership,  it  will  not  be 
attempted  in  this  country  or  in  France  before  the  Oo-operative 
State  is  already  under  way.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  a  vast  ben¬ 
efit  to  our  small  farmers,  who  lead  a  life  of  drudgery  and  priva¬ 
tions  that  no  mechanic  would  wish  to  undergo.  It  is  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world,  that  farmers’  sons  flock  to  cities  to  get 
rid  of  the  prosy  and  stunting  life  on  a  farm.  On  the  other  hand, 
social  co-operative  farming,  which  will  make  it  necessary  that  the 
community  should  own  the  land  and  machinery,  will  be  an  immense 
service,  financially  and  socially,  to  our  country  cousins.  But  it 
will  take  time  to  make  them  see  it.  The  landless  agricultural  la¬ 
borer  of  Great  Britain  sees  it  quickly  enough. 

Andrew — However,  had  the  matter  been  agitated  sufficiently 
long  ago,  it  might  have  been  easily  carried  out  in  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  our  public  lands,  or  in  reconstructing  the  Southern 
States  ;  in  the  latter  case  with  as  much  right  as  the  liberation  of 
the  negroes,  even  if  no  compensation  had  been  granted. 

Judge — You  reduce  somewhat  the  difficulties  I  had  raised  in 
my  own  mind ;  but  the  principal  yet  remains.  It  may  do  to  create 
a  debt  for  telegraphs  and  railroad  property ;  but  a  debt  amounting 
to  many  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  for  all  the  lands  and  all 
the  means  of  production  and  distribution,  is  rather  too  unwieldy; 
and  still  you  will  admit  that  reasonable  compensation  will  have  to 
be  made,  at  any  rate  if  the  Revolution  is  to  be  effected  peaceably. 

Laurence — This  question  of  compensation  will  not  worry  you 
very  much,  when  you  think  of  it  in  connection  with  the  enormous 
changes  in  the  form  of  Wealth  in  our  future  Commonwealth,  to 
which  changes,  the  compensation  to  be  made  of  course  must  have 
to  conform.  Let  us  glance  at  the  Social  Economy  of  the  Future. 
Many  principles  of  Political  Economy,  which  noware  very  correct, 
will  not  be  so  when  new  conditions  will  have  arisen.  We  shall 
need  a  new  science  for  a  new  world.  The  Commonwealth  having- 
taken  all  enterprises,  or  nearly  all,  into  its  own  hands,  profits 
thereby  disappear.  But  Andrew  has  shown  us  that  interest  is 
but  a  part  of  profits.  Our  laws  against  usury  have  been  thus  far 
worse  than  useless,  because  they  have  been  clashing  with  the 
prevailing  mode  of  production.  The  Revolution  will  be  the  only 
effective  usury  law ;  for  by  destroying  the  parent  of  interest,  it 
necessarily  smothers  interest  itself.  It  will  become,  as  of  old, 
infamous  to  charge  interest.  Wealth  thus  can  no  longer  be  used 
or  loaned  as  Cpaital ;  can  no  longer  be  prolific.  That  is  the  first 
momentous  change.  Again  :  Money  will  cease  being  a  trouble  to 
statesmen,  however  remarkable  such  a  proposition  may  seem  at 
first  view.  Money  is  now,  and  necessarily  so,  Capital  pre-emi¬ 
nently ;  is  so  in  a  greater  degree  even  than  machinery;  it  may  be 
called  Absolute  Capital.  Without  money,  the  producer  cannot 
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do  anything.  He  may  have  his  warehouses  filled  with  products, 
but  he  cannot  pay  his  drafts  with  them. 

Judge— A  writer*  compares  people  with  partiality  for  money  to 
children  who  would  tear  furniture  to  pieces  and  fight  each  other 
for  brass-headed  nails.  He  does  not  share  your  regard  for  money. 

Laurence — He  is  wofully  mistaken.  Money  is  the  very  motive 
power  of  modern  production,  or  rather,  it  serves  a  similar  purpose 
that  a  railroad  does  between  two  distant  places. 

Andrew — I  should  say  that  money  is  to  our  social  arrangement 
what  the  Pope  is  to  Catholicism  ;  that  therefore  those  economical 
doctors  of  ours  who  want  to  abolish  or  depreciate  Money  and  yet 
retain  our  present  mode  of  production,  are  as  irrational  as  those 
religious  reformers  who  would  abolish  the  Pope,  but  preserve  the 
Catholic  religion. 

Judge — It  here  occurs  to  me  that  my  English  economical  au¬ 
thority  f  says,  in  a  rather  disparaging  manner,  that  Money  is  only 
a  contrivance  for  saving  time  and  labor. 

Laurence— And  is  that  not  enough  ?  It  is  precisely  so  precious 
because  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  labor-saving  instruments.  People 
are  separated  by  their  interests ;  Money  brings  them  together,  and 
brings  them  quicker  together  the  more  adapted  it  is  for  that  func¬ 
tion.  Just  as  a  railroad  is  a  more  efficient  contrivance  than  a 
stage  coach,  and  this  again  than  a  lumber  wagon,  so  gold  is  at 
present  preferable  to  a  paper  currency,  and  the  latter  to  barter. 
Imagine,  however,  that  distance  were  annihilated,  then  there 
would  be  no  earthly  use  for  a  railroad.  In  the  same  manner, 
when  perfect  association  has  been  established  between  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  nation  by  social  combination,  the  business  of  money  is 
gone ;  then  gold  coins  may,  as  money,  and  as  relating  to  the  in¬ 
ternal  affairs  of  that  nation,  not  be  much  better  than  brass-headed 
nails.  The  community  would  merely  keep  an  account  with  each 
member,  and  checks  representing  so  and  so  many  days’  work  or 
fractions  thereof  could  serve  every  purpose  of  means  of  exchange. 
Money  of  course  would  still  have  to  be  used  in  intercourse  with 
such  States  as  were  not  yet  cooperative.  I  apprehend  that  under 
these  circumstances  the  matter  of  compensation  is  settled  easily 
enough,  without  doing  any  wrong  to  the  owners  of  the  appropri¬ 
ated  capital.  They  will  receive  its  full  reasonable  value,  not  in 
money,  however,  but  in  the  only  private  form  of  wealth  there  is, 
in  means  of  enjoyment,  furnished  to  them  as  they  want  them,  or 
by  instalments. 

"Andrew — Are  we  not  going  in  that  way  to  keep  up  for  a  long 
time  a  moneyed  aristocracy  after  all  ?  Will  not  the  Commonwealth 
be  burdened  for  generations  with  the  charge  of  these  means  of  en¬ 
joyment,  unless  the  right  of  inheritance  be  at  the  same  time  abol¬ 
ished  ? 

Judge — If  you  want,  Andrew,  to  abolish  any  of  the  essential 
qualities  of  property,  that  is,  to  forbid  me  to  give  what  rightfully 
belongs  to  me  to  anybody  I  please,  you  are  decidedly  wrong — oth- 
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erwise  you  may  be  right.  I  have  often  asked  myself,  how  can  a 
man’s  Will,  a  mere  intention,  altogether  different  from  a  gift,  which 
is  a  complete  act,  have  any  vitality  after  his  death?  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusoin,  that  Wills  really  have  their  root  in  a  craving 
after  posthumous  power.  Still  more  absurd  it  seems,  that  a  fellow 
who  does  not  know  himself  related  to  me,  until  there  is  something 
to  be  gained  by  it,  should  have  any  right  to  my  property.  I  do 
not  suppose,  that,  he  would  mourn  very  much  that  he  could  not  get 
$10,000  of  my  estate,  il  the  law  did  not  allow  it. 

Laurence — You  must  not  feel  any  alarm,  Andrew.  Even  the 
wealth  of  a  Eothschild  will  not  last  for  many  generations,  as  soon 
asdt  loses  its  fruitfulness  ;  as  soon  as  it  can  only  be  consumed  and 
enjoyed.  His  very  next  heirs  will  take  care  of  that. 

Andrew — May  there  soon  be  an  end  to  Private — not  Proj^erty  ; 
but  Wealth.  Clear  the  decks  of  the  curse !  In  the  place  ot  it  we 
shall  have  wealthy  communities,  encouraging  the  arts  and  sciences, 
cherishing  all  the  refining  luxuries  of  the  approaching  civilization, 
and  who  knows  but  that  the  aesthetic  sense  of  ancient  Greece  may 
be  revived,  when  one  harmonious  vein  of  sentiment  shall  once 
more  thrill  through  the  whole  of  Society. 

Laurence — The  Commonwealth  will  have  sufficient  means  to 
do  it  with,  and  have  them  by  a  taxation,  if  thus  it  can  be  called, 
the  most  equitable,  the  least  burdensome,  and  easiest  of  applica¬ 
tion.  Our  friend,  the  English  philosopher  is  perfectly  right  in 
calling  the  State  an  aggressor,  when  it  takes  property  which  it 
pretends  to  hold  so  sacred,  from  a  citizen  in  order  to  spend  it  on 
objects  which  he  disapproves  of.  The  Co-operative  Common¬ 
wealth,  on  the  other  hand,  which  furnishes  all  the  capital,  will 
retain  say,  one  twentieth,  or  whatever  part  it  may  be,  of 
each  day’s  labor,  and  from  these  its  dues  which  never  can 
can  have  been  the  property  of  any  individual,  will  lay  up  true  Na¬ 
tional  Wealth,  wherewith  to  scatter  benefits,  many  of  which  may 
at  any  given  moment  administer  to  the  wants  and  enjoyments  of 
large  numbers. 

Judge— I  can  see  plainly  this  advantage  that,  as  every  citizen 
has^an  equal  interest  in  all  production  and  consumption,  all  our  pres¬ 
ent  endless  discord  as  to  the  tariff  will  be  changed  into  complete 
harmony. 

Andrew — Yes,  what  is  the  tariff  now  but  a  shuttlecock,  tossed 
back  and  forth  by  conflicting  interests  ?  I  really  pity  the  poor 
statesmen,  who  must  torment  their  brains  to  frame  resolutions  that 
will  pacify  all  interests,  and  whose  parts,  are  therefore  as  conflicting 
as  would  be  a  prayer  to  God  for  a  mild  winter  without  prejudice 
to  the  coal  dealers. 

Laurence — Free  Trade  and  Protection  are  not  matters  of  prin¬ 
ciple  at  all.  Looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  some  inter¬ 
ests  one  is  right;  from  that  of  others  the  other  is.  Under  Social 
Co-operation,  it  is  not  monopolies  that  will  be  protected,  as  now, 
but  the  Commonwealth,  if  judged  expedient ;  and  Protection  may 
be  expedient  against  such  nations  as  remain  subject  to  the  rule  of 
competition. 

Judge — I  think  I  understand  how  social  co-operation  may  do 
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without  Money  as  a  machinery  of  exchange.  But  Mouey  now  has 
another  important  function  :  that  of  measuring  values. 

Laurence — But  why  should  it  remain  a  measurer  of  values. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  it.  Andrew  has  already  shown  us,  that 
even  now  Labor  determines  the  natural  value  of  every  product, 
gold  and  silver  included.  Then  why  should  not  a  day’s  work  be 
the  universal  standard  ?  The  change  will  have  this  great  advant¬ 
age,  that  it  will  enable  the  worker  to  know  for  certain,  what  re¬ 
turn  he  receives  for  his  work  ;  he  does  not  know  it  now,  for  Money 
obscures  the  transactions  of  all  selling  and  buying.  Money  serves 
as  a  mask  on  it,  which  the  change  will  tear  off. 

Judge — A  day’s  work  by  one  person  and  a  day’s  work  by  an¬ 
other  are,  however,  two  very  different  things. 

Laurence — A  day’s  work  will  mean  the  simplest  work  of  aver¬ 
age  efficiency  of  a  normal  working  day.  All  other  work,  skilled  and 
professional,  is  simply  complicated  work,  or  multiplied  common 
work.  In  estimating  its  value,  allowance  will  thus  be  made  for 
the  necessary  time  spent  in  acquiring  the  skill  or  knowledge. 

Andrew — This  change  of  standard  will  pretty  effectually  abol¬ 
ish  the  fancy  fees  and  salaries  of  our  professional  men,  and  of 
those  in  high  stations. 

Laurence — The  large  incomes  of  these  men  are  possible,  and 
considered  proper  now,  only  because  large  fortunes  can  now  be 
made  in  what  is  known  as  “  business.”  It  will  certainly  be  other¬ 
wise  when  u  business  ”  is  done  away  with ;  when  the  comparison 
will  be  made,  as  it  ought  to  be,  with  common  manual  work.  As 
to  the  values  of  commodities,  there  will  really  be  no  change  at  all ; 
the  law  of  demand  and  supply  will  then,  as  now,  make  the  price 
vibrate  above  and  below  the  natural  value ;  only  that  instead  of 
saying  that  a  product  is  worth  so  many  dollars,  we  shall  discard  all 
mystery ,  and  call  it  worth  so  and  so  many  days ’  work.  But  this 
essential  distinction  must  be  , noted  again,  that  work  and  knowl¬ 
edge  will  have  ceased  to  be  wares. 

Judge — But  demand  and  supply  is  a  natural  law,  is  it  not? 
How  can  you  prevent  a  natural  law  from  operating  everywhere — 
from  operating  on  labor  and  knowledge  ? 

Laurence — Do  we  not  every  day  control  Nature’s  physical  laws 
by  controlling  the  conditions  under  which  they  operate  ?  Did  we 
not  see  that  capitalists  now,  to  some  extent,  control  demand  and 
supply,  for  their  own  benefit,  by  conspiring  together  ?  Cannot, 
then,  the  commonwealth  control  the  same  law,  for  the  benefit  of 
all,  by  co-operation  ? 

Andrew — By  the  way,  do  you  contemplate  there  will  be  any 
private  work  or  professions  in  the  future  State  ? 

Laurence — Why  not,  outside  of  the  great  channels  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution?  There  should  not  be  any  degrading  re¬ 
straint.  Individuals  should  be  left  as  free  as  possible  to  avail 
themselves  of  different  services,  if  in  their  opinion  preferable.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  there  will  be  private  teachers  and  physicians 
outside  the  service  of  the  State.  But  they  will  not  be  outside  the 
superintendence  of  the  State ;  and  they  should  not.  The  efficiency 
of  manipulations,  or  any  other  cure  that  individuals  may  believe 
in,  will  certainly  not  be  diminished  by  requiring  the  physician  to 
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be  thoroughly  versed  in  anatomy  and  physiology.  And  editing  a 
newspaper  ought  of  course  never  to  be  a  State  enterprise.  The 
commonwealth  should  publish  journals  for  notices  and  announce¬ 
ments,  whether  public  or  private,  and  exclusively  for  these.  Thus 
deprived  of  advertisements  entirely,  the  future  newspaper  may 
possibly  become  an  independent  champion  of  principles  and  meas¬ 
ures,  instead  of  being,  as  now,  a  common  business  venture,  intent 
on  pleasing  its  customers. 

Judge — There  is  in  what  you  both  have  said  much  food  for 
thought,  many  ideas  that  never  entered  my  mind  before.  This 
earth  is  now  indeed  a  vale  of  tears.  One  might  be  tempted  to 
t^lieve  that  it  was  the  penal  colony  of  the  universe.  I  see  that  as 
long  as  there  are  Rich,  there  must  be  Poor.  All  cannot  be  rich. 
I  see  also  that  there  having  hitherto  been  Rich  and  Poor  is  no 
reason  why  it  must  ever  be  so,  for  hitherto  it  could  not  have  been 
otherwise.  The  idea  of  a  vast  association  for  mutual  assistanee, 
in  the  place  of  a  vast  theatre  for  an  unrelenting  war  for  existence, 
is  certainly  an  inspiring  one.  I  am  also  glad  to  know  that  your 
Revolution  does  not  mean  the  smashing  to  pieces  of  everything 
existing,  but  really  means  Evolution  ;  the  evolving  a  new  social 
order  out  of  the  existing  one.  I  admit  that  reforms  are  merely 
safety  valves,  making  existing  evils  tolerable,  without  removing 
them. 

Andrew — Reform  abuses  !  when  they  are  inherent  in  the  insti¬ 
tutions  !  That  is  why  Liberalism  is  a  folly,  and  the  Revolution  the 
only  Power. 

Laurence — The  Revolution  is  essentially  a  building-up,  rather 
than  a  tearing-down ;  it  is  a  child  of  the  Past  as  well  as  a  parent 
of  the  Future.  The  burning  question  is,  will  it  be  a  natural  de¬ 
velopment,  come  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  with  its  horrible 
train  of  immense,  long- continued  suffering ;  or  will  it  be  brought 
about  by  force,  or,  at  last,  will  it  be  accomplished  by  gradual, 
peaceful  stages.  If  the  first,  it  will  commence  in  the  country 
where  wholesale  production  is  carried  to  its  greatest  extreme ; 
that  country  to-day  is  England.  If  the  second,  I  suppose  France 
will  be  the  theatre.  The  ideas  of  the  Revolution  have  their  high¬ 
est  popular  development  in  Germany,  but  Germany  is  the  land  of 
Thought,  France  the  land  of  Action  ;  and  Paris— not  the  frivolous, 
debased  Paris  of  the  sight-seer,  but  the  earnest  Paris,  —  has  for  a 
century  been  the  heart  of  the  world.  A  forcible  revolution 
leads  quickly  and  energetically  to  a  practical  end,  even  if  she 
comes  clad  in  iron  sandals.  If  forcible,  it  needs,  however,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  bloody.  Revolutionists  should  not  fall  into  the  error  of 
their  forerunners,  that  persons  are  so  much  to  blame.  They 
should  have  learned  that  it  is  a  crime  to  butcher  the  rich  in  the 
name  of  virtue  ;  while  they  ought  themselves  to  be  ready  to  die 
for  the  cause.  I  am.  But  a  forcible  revolution  requires  remark¬ 
ably  clear-headed  and  energetic  leaders,  that  the  contest  be  not 
waged,  the  blood  not  spilt,  in  vain ;  and  because  they  have  not 
only  the  ruling  classes  to  overcome,  but  also  the  so-cailed  mob  to 
control ;  the  mob,  which  is  a  mob  not  so  much  from  its  own  faults 
as  from  the  defects  of  the  Established  Order.  And  why  should 
not  the  United  States — the  Universal  Colony — become  for  the 
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next  century  the  heart  of  the  world  !  Why  should  it  not  start 
this  last  revolution  ;  the  last,  because  it  will  set  free  all  classes  of 
men  ?  The  workers  here  can  certainly,  if  they  unite ,  especially  as 
they  have  the  Law  of  Development  for  their  ally,  easily  and 
gradually  unseat  the  Dominant  Power  in  legislatures,  executive 
chairs  and  courts,  and  place  there  men  of  ability,  men  imbued  with 
the  revolutionary  principles,  who  will  not  merely  initiate  the  first 
measures  that  I  mentioned,  but  carry  out  these  principles  and 
measures  to  all  their  logical  consequences.  The  gaunt  spectre  of 
pauperism,  stalking  through  the  country,  horrid  as  it  looks,  may 
do  the  great  good  of  effecting  that  unity.  Thus  we  attain,  firsts 
what  at  present  seems  the  ideal  State  :  the  State  in  which  no  one 
need  suffer  from  hunger  and  cold ;  and  shall  then  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  other  problems :  for  man’s  destiny  is  a  more  worthy  one, 
than  that  mere  subsistence  should  suffice  for  his  happiness,  and 
should  be  the  maximum  of  his  demands. 

Andrew — What  a  glorious  time  when  State-help  becomes  the 
first  clause  in  the  people’s  Bill  of  Bights  everywhere !  Then  “the 
Poor  ye  have  always  with  you”  will  be  an  obsolete  notion.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  we  can  put  an  interdict  of  contempt  and  disgust 
on  the  bloody  trade  of  War,  and  learn  to  see  in  the  warrior,  not 
renown  and  fame,  but  only  a  brutish  character.  Then  we  can  dis¬ 
pense  with  that  false  virtue  which  consists  in  hating  and  injuring 
foreign  countries ;  then  America  will  no  longer  see  an  era  of  pros¬ 
perity  in  the  horrors  of  war  and  distress  of  Europe ;  then  the 
balance  of  power  of  Europe  will  no  longer  be  like  the  house,  con¬ 
structed  so  nicely  according  to  the  laws  of  gravitation,  that  a  spar¬ 
row,  alighting  on  it,  broke  it  to  pieces :  for  as  it  is  now  always 
somebody’s  interest  to  have  war  somewhere,  so  everybody  will 
then  find  his  interest  in  Universal  Peace.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
will  there  be  “PEACE  ON  EABTH  TO  MEN  OF  GOOD 
WILL.” 
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